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They Pressed fhe Buftons 


and Threw the Switches 


EY pressed buttons; threw 

switches; listened to the slow hum 
of the motor; heard the “click” as the re- 
sistance cut out, and a faster hum as the 
motor went across the line. They asked 
questions; examined mechanisms under 
covers; and then agreed that the new 
O-B Automatic D. C. Motor Starters do 
work like magic, yet, are as simple as 
ABC. 


Comments were enthusiastic; orders en- 
couraging. Everyone who visited the O-B 
booth at the Mining Congress Conven- 
tion appeared to recognize the opportuni- 
ties for economy and increased efficiency 
presented by the new O-B motor starters. 
If you have not already done so, it will 
pay you to discuss these opportunities 
with your O-B representative the next 
time he calls. 


1686M 


OHIO BRASS COMPANY 


Mansfield, ®) Ohio, U.S. A. 
Canadian Ohio Brass Co. Limited | Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 

New York - Philadelphia - Boston + Pittsburgh + Chicago + Cleveland 

Atlanta - Dallas - LosAngeles + SanFrancisco + Seattle 


Here are three of the five new 


O-B Automatic D. C. Motor 
ing Congress Convention. No- 
tice how simply and sturdily 
they are constructed. At top is 
the KSD; left, the DRT com- 
bining a starting mechanism 
with a circuit breaker; right, 
the AD for remote or float 
switch control. 
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RETTFS 
You can maintain an active, sndividual 
membership in The America® Mining Com 
stling you to the Mining Congress 
monthly and iN 
practices 
prices: produc: 
tion costs ant 
Your company depends upo” you to keep abreast of operating trends, 
i ndustrial conditions. up to you then to keeP posted 
new economies—t° petter serve your company 
e present struggle for positions: 
handicap when com 
sorbing the latest in- 
_ jis work: 
‘ experienced mining Mm The American Mining 
| und is the general agency through which the industry 
acts collectiv©" ind that it is the most active agency in protecting and 
snforming mining companies and men. It has 4 performance record of 
37 years unparalleled for accomplishment 
During the month of July the entrance fee of $15.00 is suspended so 
that an active membership costs less than $1.00 per month, dues being 
put $10.00 per year. At such a price for a membership that means 8° 
much to every operating man you cannot afford to be without the advan- 
tages offered by The AmericaD Mining Congress and you should send in 
your membership application today: 
| 
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LINK-BELT 


F you buy on Dependability of Performance, 

specify Link-Belt Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. It will give you maximum service at the 
lowest cost... with first cost and maintenance 
considered. And, the Link-Belt line is complete, 
—everything from a bearing or a piece of shafting 


to a complete installation. Send for catalog. 


-LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of 
Elevating, Conveying and Power T itting Machinery 


CHICAGO - INDIANAPOLIS - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO - TORONTO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Gears—spur, bevel, miter, worm, 
herringbone 


“RC” Flexible Coupling 


Clutches—TWYNCONE (Shown) 
and Dise Types 


Pulleys—Solid or Split 
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The Type of Crusher 
....to Suit Your Needs 


LLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
has developed a line of crushing plant 
machinery which, with study and selection, 
will meet every possible combination of the 
varying factors of crushing plant operation in 
the most economical manner. As manufactur- 
ers of gyratory, jaw and roll type crushers, 
Allis-Chalmers is in a unique position; not be- 
ing primarily interested in pushing the sale of 
any one of these types in preference to the 
others, our primary interest is always to help 
our customers solve their rock crushing pro- 
blems in the most economical way. 


Newhouse 
Crusher 


LLIS- CHALMER 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


36” Superior McCully Crusher 


WO types of Allis-Chalmers crushers are 

illustrated here. The Superior McCully 
type (above) is the original short, heavy shaft 
gyratory greatly improved by constant develop- 
ment. The crusher is of rugged construction 
to withstand severe service. The lubricating 
system is simple and reliable and the eccentric 
dust seal is of an improved design. Built in 
many sizes from 8” to 60”. (Described in Bulletin 
1472.) 

The Newhouse Crusher (left) meets every re- 
quirement of secondary crushing. It is a high 
reduction, large capacity unit with motor direct 
connected to drive shaft, and is well suited to 
fit into present installations. It requires little 
head room and may be suspended from the 
frame work of a building by cables. Built in 
four sizes, 5”, 7”, 10” and 14”. (Described in 
Bulletin 1469-C.) 


Bulletin 1473, just printed, describes the com- 
plete Allis-Chalmers line of crushing plant 


machinery. Write for your copy. 
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The Rain-Makers 


HE writer recalls a vivid story told him by a 

one-time official of the Irving Trust Company 

of New York, who in his boyhood days travelled 
forty miles on horseback to witness the effort of a 
rain-maker, who promised, for a certain amount of 
money, to produce rain in a drought-stricken area of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. G. A. O'Reilly described his interest in this 
enterprise, the assistance which he rendered in perfect- 
ing the details, the vivid and startling explosion which 
was supposed to affect the air currents, and produce 
rain. The next day a general rain came over the sec- 
tion, justifying the rain-maker who carried away his 
compensation gleefully and to the great satisfaction 
of the drought-stricken farmers of that community. 

Mr. O'Reilly further disclosed the fact that at the 
time of this rain-making episode, the storm supposedly 
produced by it was in progress in the adjoining county 
and on its way toward the section, which later believed 
that its benefits had come as a result of the rain-maker’s 
prowess. 


We are in the seventeenth month of the New Deal. 
The taxpayers’ money has been lavishly wasted by loans, 
doles and employment upon useless and futile projects. 
Business with slight exceptions has rushed to the sup- 
port of the administration and has tried to meet the 
foolish requirements developed by so-called economists 
who have never had to face a payroll. Meanwhile the 
rain-maker, with the people’s money in hand, has high 
councils, administrators, sub-administrators, associate 
administrators, deputy administrators, ad nauseam. 


The Government under the National Recovery Act 
is forcing industry to increase the cost of its output to 
be sold in a market unable to buy at the prior cost. By 
increasing domestic costs without a corresponding in- 
crease in tariffs, our markets are opened wide to foreign 
production and instead of increasing home employment 
we are aiding the workman of foreign countries. 


This balloon of promise supported by the patriotic 
sentiments of the American people, manned by the 
inexperienced and incompetent, is beginning to find its 
power growing less, as the American taxpayer with- 
draws his approval. 

The American workman was once filled with high 
hope that the legerdemain of the New Deal would pro- 
vide new jobs. With markets absorbed by cheaper 
goods from abroad, these jobs must fail, and with the 
job lost to foreign workmen, intense disappointment 
must follow. This great airship, with its burden of 
theories and half-baked policies, finds itself with almost 
as many men listed as unemployed as were so listed a 
year ago. This in spite of the employment provided 
by an expenditure of borrowed Government money to 
the amount of several billions of dollars. 

At the end of the last administration, business had 
almost reached the bottom and was beginning to move 
upward. European countries, without the artificial 
stimulus which was supposed to save this country were 
improving their business conditions as this country had 
begun to do. This improvement has gone ahead more 
rapidly in many foreign countries than in our own. 


Can we hope that by increasing costs and decreasing 
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markets we shall be able to continue to borrow money 
to pay the doles, which must take the place of the 
wage system when production has no market in which 
to secure a return of its cost? 

From various parts of the country come expressions 
of doubt as to the future of business and a fear to go 
ahead lest some new development or new administrative 
order shall make unwise such investment. 


There is a growing feeling that the National Recovery 
Administration and the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration have accomplished all that can be so ac- 
complished and that the sooner these organizations fade 
out of the picture, leaving to code authorities the carry- 
ing out of plans for self-control of the several indus- 
tries, the sooner we shall be upon a safe business basis. 

There is a growing belief that the further distribu- 
tion of Government funds for temporary purposes 
should be discontinued. From all quarters come state- 
ments that the men who have been upon the various 
alphabetical dole agencies have found this mode of living 
so easy that they are no longer willing to work. There 
is a feeling that any further governmental expenditures 
should be applied to the development of industry which 
will furnish jobs, and not to furnishing jobs for people 
for the performance of silly and useless services. 

There is a feeling that the ten billion dollars which 
has been distributed over the country should have re- 
sulted in much greater industrial improvement. 

There are frequent threats that those who have been 
upon the pay roll of the Civil Works Administration, 
numbering four and one-half million, will never sur- 
render their assumed right to be fed by public authority. 


There is a feeling that the rain-makers instead of 
helping toward recovery are in fact destroying business 
confidence by disturbing experimentation and by a 
wasteful use of borrowed money which must become a 
continuing burden on future business operations. 

Most unfortunately, the callow youths who are direct- 
ing the National Recovery Administration are possessed 
of a fatuous hallucination that a few men in Washing- 
ton are better able to direct the business of the country 
than the millions of men who have heretofore success- 
fully conducted these lines of business. 

If the writer’s view of public sentiment is anything 
like correct, it would be well for the National Recovery 
Administration and the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration to begin at once to wind up their affairs 
and gradually to allow the business men of the nation 
to do business with less interference, with more of busi- 
ness judgment, and with hope of a real prosperity based 
upon the immutable law of supply and demand. 
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— century, every gen- 

Here Lies the eration produces its prophets 

20th Century of disaster. History discloses 

e these gloomy forecasters, and 

each has neatly buried the cen- 

tury (if not the generation) 

under the stone of ‘‘The End of Achievement.’’ Each 

has predicted that science has gone as far as it can ever 

be anticipated it could go * * * and further; that retro- 

gration, instead of progression, must be the order; that 

the ultimate in civilization has now been achieved, and 

the only outlook is that of deep, dismal gloom for 
posterity. 

In our generation we find these prophets rampant, 
no heed being given to the fallacies of the dismal deans 
of past generations and centuries. Thus we learn that 
the twentieth century brand of civilization has gone the 
limit for the human race; that our natural resources, 
including human brains, are dwindling in leaps and 
bounds; that the day of private initiative is finished; 
that profits to industry are no longer to be substantial. 

That all this is pure sophistry needs only a casual 
review of history. We are living in the greatest age 
of all time. The door to greatest opportunity lies just 
ahead. Those who do not believe that must be accused 
of living in the present wholly with the road to the 
past and to the future firmly closed. The old order 
may change. Many may find it necessary to learn new 
principles. Industry may need to abandon some of its 
hoary legends. But when history is written we firmly 
believe that the twentieth century will not mark the 
end, but rather the beginning of progress. <A larger 
view than that of the immediate would be helpful to 
us as a nation today. We are entirely too immersed in 
greedy and selfish division of the industrial dollar. 
Wise leaders of labor and of capital will take the long 
view, and, we are confident, in the ultimate will reach 
a decision that will prove the gloomy deans wrong. 


Tu bargaining tariff pro- 


posal, which passed the 73rd 

Congress, gives to one man— 
& the President—the power of 

life or death for certain indus- 

tries. The mining industry. 
through The American Mining Congress, voiced its stren- 
uous objection to this proposal in a strong statement 
before the Senate Finance Committee, as witness the fol- 
lowing extracts: 


Unlimited 
Authority 


‘*The Constitution provides for two representatives 
in the Senate from each of the sovereign states and 
for representation in Congress based upon the number 
of persons in each district. We are proposing, under 
the law before you for consideration, that the various 
districts shall be deprived of their right to be heard 
upon a matter of vital importance to their industrial 
success * * * are giving to one man the right to deter- 
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mine, absolutely and finally, whether certain indus- 
tries shall exist. * * * representative government 
cannot long survive when the power of its representa- 
tives has been abolished. As a war measure, as emer- 
gency measures, we have gone far in providing that 
executive power to meet great emergencies; but we 
believe that the emergency is past and that it is time— 
high time—we halt the revolutionary movement away 
from the Constitution.’’ 

Liberty within the law and under the Constitution 
should be, and always has been, considered the birth- 
right of every American citizen. The bargaining tariff 
proposal takes away that right and is a far step away 
from the principles laid down in the Constitution. It 
may well lead to a repetition of those time-honored and 
well-known principles of our ancestors, who made them- 
selves immortal with such declarations as ‘‘Give me 
Liberty or give me Death.”’ 


Nan TRAL resources, of 


which mining is a major 

Centralization of factor, are all bound by the 

Mining Opinion same economic laws. At the 

® present time these great indus- 

tries are being attacked from 

within and from without. Be- 

cause they are natural re- 

sources, placed in our hands by a bountiful nature, they 

carry a distinction from the products manufactured 
from them. 

There has long been a trend in thought to the conelu- 
sion that natural resources belong to the masses and 
that little or no credit should be given the great indus- 
trial leaders for ingenuity in making those produets of 
nature of value to the masses. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment should own, operate, disburse, and divide nature’s 
products, which, of course, include minerals in the 
ground and power from the air. The charge against 
these industries is that men have made fortunes out 
of them. 

The promulgation of this idea was never more ramp- 
ant than at the present time. We have bureau after 
bureau, set up under the present administration, de- 
signed to place the control of industry in the hands of 
polities. And last, but by no means least, we are devel- 
oping rapidly a Government-backed labor group which 
threatens things most un-American. 

There never was a greater need for a centralized 
agency to act as a clearing house for information upon 
these problems. No one group should be self-contaimed, 
and all groups should band together solidly to insure 
that the mining industry gets a fair deal. The air is 
thick with proposals and counter proposals; it is essen- 
tial that the mining industry be fully informed, not 
only as to what each of its groups is doing, but also 
that they cooperate with groups allied with mining. 
The need is great, and the result possible through such 
centralization of thought and action is worth much 
effort to accomplish. 


Need for 
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American Progress 
Under 


American Methods 


By HENRY I. HARRIMAN * 


JULY, 1934 


AST YEAR (May, 1933) Congress, 

at the request of the President, was 

enacting a series of measures de- 
signed to check the industrial decline 
and to improve the economic life of the 
nation. Many of these measures were 
unusual in the breadth of power granted 
to the Executive and the degree of con- 
trol placed upon industry; and nothing 
but a most extraordinary emergency 
would have made their passage desirable. 

The outlook was then most discourag- 
ing. We had seen the national income, 
in a little over three years, fall from 
eighty-four billions to forty billions. We 
had seen the number of unemployed rise 
from a normal of three millions to be- 
tween twelve and thirteen millions. We 
had seen such storm clouds gathering 
over our banking system that the first 
act of the incoming administration was 
to declare a complete bank moratorium. 
We had seen for the first time in our 
history the introduction of the national 
dole, serious not only because of its 
money cost but even more so because of 
its social effect upon those who received 
the bounty of the state. 

Today, with the economic skies much 
cleared, we have need to make a broad 
survey of our progress toward recovery, 
and to consider with constructive and 
sympathetic thought the effect upon our 
national life of these new policies and 
laws, many of which were emergent in 
form and automatically expire at an 
early date. Should they be made perma- 
nent, and if so in what form? 

Economic horizons have indeed bright- 
ened. The brightening has been around 
the world. It has appeared in most of 
the foreign countries, with decreases in 
unemployment, strengthening of basic 
production, and quickening of markets. 

Turning from world economic condi- 
tions to domestic conditions, we also find 
reason for conservative optimism. The 
normal gross income of those engaged in 
agriculture is between ten and eleven 
billions. In 1932 it sank to a sum barely 
in excess of five billions, but in 1933 it 
rose to between six and seven billions. 
In this same period, farm prices rose 
from an index number of 40 to an index 
number of 60. 

General business has also improved, as 
is well indicated by the index figure of 
business activity, which rose from 61.7 
in February, ’33, to 78.5 in March of 
the present year. Wholesale price levels 
in the same period have risen from an 
index number of 59.8 to an index num- 
ber of 73.7, and the advance of retail 
prices, while not so marked, has still 
been material. But the most hopeful 
statistical figure is that of unemploy- 
ment. The role of the men and women 


* President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce (ex- 
cerpts from speech to annual meeting C. of C.). 
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who were out of work in February, 1933, 
included nearly thirteen million people. 
Today it is not even seven millions, and 
from this number must be deducted 
about three millions who are normally 
out of work, leaving the present excess 
of the unemployed around four millions 
of our people. 

Thus far I have recorded cold facts, 
but there has also been a gain in other 
values that it is impossible to estimate 
in dollars and cents. Child labor has 
been abolished in many industries... The 
sweat shop is going. The ruthless ex- 
ploitation of labor and the equally 
heartless exploitation of the investor, I 
trust, will never again be a serious blot 
upon the record of American history. 
Still more important has been the change 
in the mental attitude of many business 
men who for the first time have been 
called to sit across the table from com- 
petitors, whom they have hitherto held 
in distrust, to work out a wise course 
of action for the industry in which they 
are both engaged. Men are beginning 
to discern the advantages of playing the 
industrial game fairly and of disqualify- 
ing the buccaneer who resorts to busi- 
ness piracy for his own selfish advantage. 
It is indeed an enormous stride forward 
in the progress of civilization. 

But the cost of recovery has been 
great; great in the dollar expenditures 
that have been made; great in the 
changed relations between employer and 
employe; and great in the contest over 
certain privileges and rights which have 
hitherto. been considered necessary to 
American progress. It is these prob- 
lems that we are to consider at this 
convention of American business. 

First, may make a confession of 
economic faith. I believe in the abound- 
ing production of the products of the 
soil and of the factory. Restricted out- 
put is abhorrent to anyone who recog- 
nizes that American prosperity is based 
upon such an abundant production of 
wealth that our wages, our earnings, and 
our standards of living far exceed those 
of any other nation in any period of 
history. I further believe in the utmost 
development of science and of improved 
methods of production, distribution, and 
transportation. Only by such a course 
of action can our nation continue to 
advance in wealth and prosperity and 
its people in the happiness which comes 
from assured abundance. The advance 
of science and the development of new 
and improved productive processes weré 
more rapid in the first three decades of 
this century than in any other period of 
our history; and yet in those same 
decades real wages increased more 
rapidly than in any other period of the 
world’s history and real earnings have 
reached a new level of prosperity. 

But when I speak of abounding pro- 
duction, I mean the production of those 
things which the people of the country 
can use or export at a profit. There is, 
for instance, no value in the production 
of wheat or cotton or copper or auto- 
mobiles or cotton cloth beyond what the 
nation can use or export with advantage. 
There are definite limitations to the 
amount of wheat or potatoes or beef 
which the people can consume, and if 
every family in the nation enjoyed a 
large income, the domestic use of their 
food would not increase to any great 
extent. To eat more would cause indi- 
gestion, just as to produce more will 
surely bring on an economic stomach- 
ache. An increase in the production of 
an article beyond its proper economic 
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use simply creates unmanageable sur- 
pluses, which in turn depresses prices 
and reduces earning power. 

We must clearly recognize that since 
the advent of the industrial revolution 
the world has changed from one of eco- 
nomic scarcity to one of potential eco- 
nomic plenty, and that in almost any 
line of production, whether in agricul- 
ture or in the factory, it is possible to 
produce more of a particular article than 
can be used beneficially, and by such 
excess production to hurt rather than 
to help our economic life. It is this 
philosophy of plenty, this appreciation 
of our ability to do harm by the over- 
production of particular goods that 
points inevitably to a philosophy of 
planned economy—an economy which 
does not attempt to regiment men and 
women in definite lines—which does not 
deny to the individual his initiative and 
self-expression—but which does lay down 
certain broad rules of the game which 
experience has proved to be essential to 
the maintenance of national welfare. 


America has not begun to reach its 
destined goal. Its farms need more ma- 
chinery and better cultivaticau, better 
barns and better homes. Its cities are 
overcrowded and ill-constructed. Its fac- 
tories are in need of rehabilitation. As 
proving this, a recent report made by 
the textile code authority indicates the 
need of an expenditure of $100,000,000 
thoroughly to modernize the industry. 
Air transportation is in its infancy. 
Speeds have risen from one to two hun- 
dred miles per hour, and it is probable 
that a speed of 300 miles per hour will 
be attained by commercial lines in the 
near future. Railroad transportation 
must be modernized. The swift, light- 
weight Diesel-engine train, now in its 
experimental stage, foreshadows an im- 
proved transportation that will indeed 
make our present system of rail travel 
seem inadequate. Above all, however, 
is the need of rehousing America, of de- 
centralizing industry, of taking unpro- 
ductive marginal lands out of cultivation 
and of developing a life for our people 
which combines the assurance of agri- 
culture with the wages of industry. Let 
no one say there is not a great task 
before America, one that challenges its 
imagination and that ‘startles its seers 
with the possibilities of the future. 

Many factors in our economic life have 
been blamed for the present depression. 
Inequitable distribution of the national 
income, a lack of sound banking and 
currency laws, unwise speculation and a 
too rapid development of the technical 
arts, all these have received their 
measure of blame; but in my judgment 
the basic cause of the depression has 
been the lack of economic security which 
has come with the rapid evolution of 
our life from one of agriculture to one 
of industry—from the farm to the city. 

Our Government was established in 
order to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity. We have indeed secured 
political liberty and security—they were 
won a century ago—we are now striving 
to attain the economic liberty and se- 
curity that is equally necessary to na- 
tional tranquillity; not through the 
sudden process of revolution, but through 
a gradual and sane evolution, under our 
present economic and political system. 

Our present economic system, which, 
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for the want of a better name we call 
the “capitalistic system,” assumes the 
private ownership and management of 
the instruments of production and dis- 
tribution, and the return of a fair in- 
terest or dividend on the invested capi- 
tal; but this system does not deny the 
right of the Government to improve fair 
regulations and restrictions upon the 
operation of business if the same are 
required in the public interest. 


There is a common belief that too 
great a portion of the rewards of in- 
dustry go to the owners of capital, and 
that labor and agriculture receive an 
inadequate return for their effort. It 
can not be denied that there are numer- 
ous individual instances of unfair re- 
wards and an inequitable distribution of 
income; but the degree of this faulty 
distribution is, in my opinion, much over- 
estimated. Recently, a man who speaks 
with great eloquence and authority in 
national affairs, stated that 60 percent 
of the wealth of the nation was owned 
by 2 percent of its people, and, by many, 
this was assumed to mean that 60 per- 
cent of the national income went to this 
minute percentage of our population. 
When, however, we examine the distri- 
bution of the national income for our 
most prosperous year—1929—we find 
that out of a total income of eighty-five 
billions of dollars, fifty-two billion was 
distributed in the form of wages and 
salaries, twelve billion went to agricul- 
ture, ten billion was distributed to pro- 
fessional men and to the millions of 
workers who are rendering various 
forms of personal service, and that only 

about eleven billion was paid out or 
earned as a return on capital. Again, 
when we examine this item of invest- 
ment return, we find that a very large 
percentage of the return on capital was 
distributed to millions of small in- 
vestors. It represented the income on 
their life savings, and their reserve for 
times of depression or for old age. 
Probably not one billion of the total na- 
tional income was distributed to men of 
large means, and if this sum had been 
distributed pro rata among the 45,000,- 
000 workers of our country it would have 
meant less than 8 cents per day per 
worker, or approximately one-half the 
cost of a package of cigarettes. 


Again, it must be remembered that the 
new capital which the nation is continu- 
ally requiring for its industrial and so- 
cial advance is drawn largely from the 
portion of the national earnings that is 
distributed in the form of dividends and 
interest. A nation which spends all that 
it earns does not progress. 


The two outstanding measures in the 
President’s economic program are the 
Industrial Recovery Act and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Both were de- 
signed, through cooperative action of 
those engaged in a single trade or a 
single type of agriculture, and with the 
assent of the Government, to establish 
fair rules for business and agriculture, 
to maintain fair prices, and to prevent 
the accumulation of unmanageable sur- 
pluses. Under fair rules of the game, 
were included minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours of work, and fair trade 
practices. 

No constitutional question arises as to 
the enforcement of agreements embody- 
ing fair rules for business and agricul- 
ture, against those who have actually 
agreed thereto. The only past prohibi- 
tion to such agreements have been statu- 
tory laws, such as the Sherman Act, 


which, in the case of the NRA, are set 
aside, where agreements have received 
the sanction of the Government. The 
question comes as to whether such fair 
rules can be enforced against minorities, 
who do not voluntarily agree to abide 
by them. 


The legal aspects of these acts will 
undoubtedly be examined under three 
headings. They will be challenged: 


First, on the ground that they tran- 
scend the power of Congress in the de- 
gree of regulation which they impose on 
industry and agriculture; 


Second, that they violate the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which 
forbids the taking of property without 
due process of law; and 

Third, that Congress has improperly 
delegated some of its powers to the 
Executive. 

The constitutional basis of these 
measures is found in the authority of 
Congress to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and in this respect it is 
interesting to note that the primary urge 
for the Constitution itself came from the 
chaos which resulted to commerce among 
the Colonial States when they began to 
impose restrictions upon the free move- 
ment of goods from one colony to an- 
other. Following the close of the Revo- 
lution, New York, for instance, imposed 
heavy duties upon the importation of 
milk from Connecticut and New Jersey 
in order that the farmers living along 
the Hudson might have the market of 
Manhattan to themselves. That was but 
an example of the type of restrictive 
laws that were being enacted in all the 
colonies, and it led Washington and the 
other great leaders to realize the neces- 
sity for a strong central government. 


Again we must remember that one of 
Marshall’s greatest opinions is found in 
the case of Gibbons against Ogden, in 
which once and for all he assured free- 
dom of our interstate commerce from 
state interference and control, and that 
since that famous decision the Supreme 
Court has again and again broadened the 
power of the Federal Government over 
interstate commerce and recognized its 
right to see that state and local prac- 
tices which impede the free flow of com- 
merce were not permitted. 

For these reasons many of our most 
eminent constitutional lawyers believe 
that the Supreme Court will ultimately 
sustain many parts of the Recovery and 
Agricultural Acts. Judge Knox, of the 
Cireuit Court of New York, recently sus- 
tained the right of the code authorities 
to establish fair minimum prices for 
articles entering interstate commerce, on 
the grounds that such minimum prices 
were essential to the free flow of com- 
merce among the states; and the Su- 
preme Court has, itself, recently con- 
firmed the right of the State of New 
York to fix a minimum price for milk, 
not, indeed, under the Recovery Act, but 
under a state act, which was challenged 
as contravening the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which is the 
counterpart of the Fifth Amendment. 

Strict constructionists of the Consti- 
tution feel that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the child-labor case— 
Hammer against Dagenart—rendered in 
1918, will make unavailing any attempt 
on the part of the NRA to make and 
enforce fair rules and regulations for 
the production of goods entering into 
interstate commerce. In that case the 
court held that the Federal child-labor 


law, prohibiting the interstate transpor- cure of mistakes. Most of us will con- 


tation of goods which had been made in 
mills employing child labor, was uncon- 
stitutional. The court held that the 
right to regulate interstate commerce 
did not include the right to set up rules 
and regulations under which a product, 
entering into’ interstate commerce, 
should be made. Those, the court held, 
were a subject for state, rather than 
Federal, legislation. Many lawyers, 
however, point out that there is a great 
distinction between fair rules and regu- 
lations set up by an act of Congress and 
fair rules and regulations formulated by 
an industry itself, with the approval of 
the Government; and they further point 
out that this famous case was a 5-4 de- 
cision, and by no means expressed the 
unanimous view of the court. The coun- 
try will look forward with keen interest 
to the final decision of the Supreme 
Court on this fundamental question. 


The logic of the zealous maintenance 
of the Federal Government’s authority 
to exercise control of commerce between 
states leads to a balancing authority on 
the part of the state governments to 
exercise control of their purely local 
trade. 

I doubt whether the courts will ulti- 
mately sustain the right of code authori- 
ties to regulate matters which are purely 
intrastate in nature. I do not believe 
rules made for the local butcher, baker, 
and barber can be sustained under the 
commerce clause. Nor do I think such 
rules are essential or desirable. I fur- 
ther feel it is neither legal nor desirable 
that the President be empowered to li- 
cense minorities or to impose codes. 
These are emergency powers which may 
well give place to more orderly court 
enforcement, with the advent of a more 
orderly business situation. It is also 
quite possible that the Recovery Act 
transfers powers to the President in too 
general language and that any perma- 
nent law must define more clearly and 
precisely the limits within which he must 
act. But I am sure that in basic indus- 
tries codes of fair practices are essen- 
tial, that the chaos of unbridled compe- 
tition can not be permitted to return, 
and that some Federal agencies cooper- 
ating with business must continue to 
carry out the major functions exercised 
by NRA and AAA. This does not mean 
a regime of bureaucratic control, but 
rather a regime of orderly economic 
freedom in which the industries them- 
selves play their responsible part. 

It has long since become apparent that 
purely as a matter of practical admin- 
istration, Congress is not equipped to 
deal effectively with the detailed prob- 
lems of business, and neither Congress 
nor the public apparently believes that 
administrative agencies of the Govern- 
ment can serve that purpose. Accord- 
ingly codes of fair competition set up 
and administered by the business men 
themselves have been legalized, with 
provisions for Government approval and 
supervision. They obviate on the one 
hand the necessity for rigid and often- 
times clumsy statutory regulation and 
control which checks initiative and halts 
enterprise; and on the other hand, the 
necessity for the exercise of arbitrary 
and equally oppressive bureaucratic con- 
trol. It is a direct and flexible method 
of regulating business because the rules 
are formulated in the first instance by 
those who know the conditions to which 
they apply, who are intimately concerned 
with their enforcement, and who are 
equally interested in progress and in the 
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cede that the major difficulties with 
which trade and industry are concerned 
are the outgrowth of misdirected and 
overzealous competition, which, in the 
long run, benefits nobody. This in turn 
was the result of an unplanned increase 
in productive capacity, which caused out- 
put to outrun, for the moment, ability 
to consume. It goes without saying that 
some sort of control is necessary to pre- 
vent the carrying on of predatory trade 
warfare to the point of self-destruction. 
But this regulation should come pri- 
marily from cooperative action by busi- 
ness, rather than from governmental 
compulsion. If Government confines it- 
self to constructive supervision, assuring 
fairness between competitor, fairness in 
labor conditions, and fairness to the pub- 
lic, this system will work to the great 
advantage of our economic life. 

In December, 1931, long before the 
depression had reached its depth, the 
Chamber of Commerce went on record 
by an overwhelming vote of its member- 
ship in favor of the self-regulation of 
business, through trade groups or trade 
associations, such regulations including 
the adoption, with Government approval, 
of fair rules for the conduct of busi- 
ness, the prevention of cut-throat and 
unfair competition, and the abolition of 
unmanageable surpluses. The NRA was 
the answer of Congress to this request. 


If I rightly sense the judgment of 
business men on the workings of the 
Industrial Recovery Act, it is that the 
law has done much good; that many 
undesirable business practices have been 
eliminated; and that the foundations 
have been laid for the orderly conduct 
of business. But I also sense a very 
widespread fear that an act, based on 
the self-regulation of business with Gov- 
ernment approval of such regulations, 
may become an autocratic act, for the 
regimentation of business by the Govern- 
ment. There is a feeling that too many 
codes have been adopted, and that the 
entire codification of business is unneces- 
sary and undesirable; that the codes 
have endeavored to regulate too minutely 
the functions of business; that in the 
endeavor to promptly raise wages, costs 
have been increased faster than the con- 
suming power of the country, with re- 
sulting curtailment of business activity 
and a lessening of employment; that in 
some cases the differentials in wage 
scales between different sections of the 
country have not been equitable and have 
tended to change business from one 
channel to another, and that the in- 
creased cost of certain articles has been 
out of proportion to increased costs of 
competing articles, with further changes 
in the channels of business. 

In the carrying out of an experiment 
of such vast proportions, mistakes are 
to be expected, and with improved busi- 
ness activity, and with the wide experi- 
ence already acquired under codes, it is 
most essential that both business and the 
Government cooperate to preserve that 
which is good, and eliminate that which 
is bad, in the Recovery Act, and, indeed, 
in the whole recovery program. 

May I say in closing that I have no 
apology to make for American business, 
because it needs none. It has had, and 
still has, its defects, and, human nature 
being what it is, it will continue to have 
them; but neither in greater nor in less 
degree than any other of the groups that 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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The Place of Ameriean Business in 


Ameriean Life 


HE CASE against business is being 

tried on the front page of the news- 

papers. Names are being called. 
Feeling is running high. Business has 
been charged with being solely respon- 
sible for all our troubles. I do not think 
it would be an exaggeration to say that 
hundreds of spoken and written state- 
ments have been broadcast over the 
country, in the pages of magazines and 
newspapers and by radio, criticizing 
business from every conceivable angle. 
Where these vociferous critics were, or 
what they were doing in the late, awful 
past, once known as the golden era, no 
one knows. Some of them must have 
been alive five years ago or how could 
they be old enough to shave now? Scape- 
goats and horrible examples have been 
found. In the Bible we are told that 
Jehovah said unto Abraham that, if 
there were 10 righteous men in the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, he would save 
those cities. The world seems to have 
reversed this judgment, and to a certain 
extent has decided that if 10 unrighteous 
men can be found in the business world 
it will be destroyed. 

Surely business can not have been 100 
percent wrong, and equally surely Gov- 
ernment can not be 100 percent right. 
Business is managed by men; so is Gov- 
ernment. Good and evil men; wise and 
foolish men will be found in both camps. 

When we speak of business we think 
of that part of human endeavor and 
initiative that is expended on manufac- 
turing, trade, and the transportation of 
men and goods. It is upon business as 
so defined that the spotlight of criticism 
is now focused; so let us take a close 
look. Is this business as bad as painted? 
What is its record? Broadly speaking, 
it is engaged in supplying or satisfying 
human needs and wants. It furnishes 
employment to 30,000,000 workers, 
roughly 60 percent of the country’s 
working population. It also provides a 
use for the savings of workers. It em- 
ploys both men and money. Business 
has, of necessity, to pay its own way. 
It knows that high wages are desirable, 
but it must earn them or it can not pay 
them. It must make expenses, which in- 
cludes paying for the use of the money 
invested in the enterprise, and paying 
taxes also. 

It is characteristic of modern business 
that it has to change constantly because 
human needs and wants change con- 
stantly and the quality of the service 
which the world demands to satisfy its 
needs has improved from year to year. 
We would do well to remember that 
under private business we have condi- 
tions in this country equalled in no other 


* Chairman of the board, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Excerpts from paper presented to annual meet- 
ing, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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country. There are 24,000,000 automo- 
biles in use, or a greater number than 
in all the rest of the entire world. There 
are 17,000,000 telephones, or a greater 
number than in the rest of the world. 
There are 18,000,000 radio receiving sets, 
with free concerts and free entertain- 
ment of every kind and description. We 
have $100,000,000,000 worth of life in- 
surance in force, or more than the rest 
of the world combined. We have 23,000,- 
000 one-family houses, of which the ma- 
jority are owned by the occupants. 
There are 30,000,000 students in our 
schools and an additional 1,000,000 in 
American universities. 


Whoever ran our world in the past 
does not need to bow his head in shame 
or to apologize. I see no good reason 
for turning over its management to the 
control of those who have no record of 
performance back of them. But the sta- 
tistics show only the superficial results. 
After all, what is it that enables private 
business to keep on from year to year 
and from generation to generation? In 
fact, it is no unusual thing to find a 
business unit surviving several govern- 
ments. A study of the basic quality of 
all enduring business will disclose that 
it is based on integrity. This appears 
in many forms and in many guises—but 
it is still integrity. * * * 

The profits of business over any period 
of time are surprisingly little after all 
expenses, not only of materials or goods 
and wages but also depreciation or obso- 
lescence, and taxes, are met. The Treas- 
ury Department, in its “Statistics of 
Income,” for the years extending from 
1919 through 1932 and covering an aver- 
age of over 37,000 manufacturing cor- 
porations in the United States, reports 
that over this period less than 4 cents 
was retained by these corporations as 
profit out of each dollar of gross in- 
come. In the best year (which was 1919, 
not 1929) the net profit was 6.68 cents 
per dollar of gross income. Such figures 
afford no support for the common 
charge that the depression was caused 
by the exorbitant profits of industry 
during prosperity and failure to dis- 
tribute a sufficient share in wages. These 
returns after all the risk and uncer- 
tainty are not equal to the return on a 
high grade first mortgage, with the other 
fellow left to do most of the worrying. 
From these earnings come the so-called 
swollen surpluses which must outlast de- 
pressions such as this, or bankruptcy 
follows. Also from these same earnings 
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must come increased wages under NRA 
rulings before income is increased to 
meet them. The question naturally 
arises as to what will happen if there 
were not earnings. Earnings of busi- 
ness support the investments of insur- 
ance companies, charitable trusts, pen- 
sion funds, Government expenses, and 
finally business itself. Without reason- 
able profits the whole structure falls. 
Neither wages nor taxes would be left. 
* 


Business is not perfect and never will 
be. It must march forward to meet and 
supply human needs and wants as they 
arise. Business becomes more compli- 
cated as our civilization becomes more 
complicated. A planned economy is 
undoubtedly necessary. In a sense it has 
always been a planned economy, but we 
need better plans, not more plans. At 
this point I want to quote from a state- 
ment made by A. A. Berle, Jr., in the 
October 29 edition of the New York 
Times magazine, in an article entitled 
“The Social Economics of the New Deal,” 
with a subtitle, “Berle Interprets the 
Philosophy Behind the Program for Re- 
construction Through Control of the Old 
Forces”: 

“Those of us who had the privilege 
of working on the original plan began 
with the assumption that what we 
needed most was a machine that worked. 
Whether it was rugged individualism, 
Fascism, Communism, Socialism, or 
what-not, made not the slightest bit of 
difference.” 


I confess the scope of such planning 
takes my breath away. It may not make 
the slightest difference to A. A. Berle, 
Jr., whether we have Communism, So- 
cialism, Fascism, or what-not as he says, 
but it makes a heap of difference to 
some 123,000,000 other people in the 
United States of America. There is as 
much difference between planning im- 
provements and making improvements as 
there is between feeling good and being 
good. After all is said and done, the 
average man has to earn his living by 
the sweat of his brow. Average men 
are to be found everywhere. Human 
plans have to be run by average men. 
It makes no difference whether they are 
Utopian or otherwise, and just how a 
Utopian plan can be run by a far from 
Utopian average man I have never dis- 
covered. 

Before the scroll of the centuries is 
rolled up for the last time, there will 
be many new deals, and let us hope 
some time business and Government will 
respect each other. And that fair play 
will become something more than mere 
words. In the future there is going to 
be more Government in business and 
more business in Government, which will 
be beneficial to Government as well as 
to business. 


is 


Legislative Review 


Among the More Important Legislation Passed by the 73d Congress: 


Appropriated $6,800,000,000. 

Authorized loans to industry—farm-home owners. 

Limited dollar devaluation. 

Stock Exchange control. 

Revised tax laws. 

Gave power to President to raise or lower tariffs. 

Inaugurated new system of subsidies for air mail. 

Placed communication companies under Federal control. 

Gave definite power to Federal Labor Board to supervise elections for collective 
bargaining. 

Appropriated $2,000,000,000 for relief and public works. 


Passed about six hundred miscellaneous bills. 


(From a survey made by David Lawrence, United States News) 
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ITH the Seventy-third Congress 

passed into history, it is of interest 

to the many groups composing the 
mining industries to take stock of the 
work of the session. 

Since Congress convened, early in 
January, 1934, it is difficult to follow a 
logical coherence in the unprecedented 
productions of that body. A _ pointed 
presentation of the appropriations made 
appears essential as a first consideration 
in any attempt at analysis. A tabula- 
ton of the appropriations of the recent 
session, segregating emergency and reg- 
ular outlays, has been compiled by 
Chairman James B. Buchanan, of the 
House Appropriations Committee, and is 
herewith presented. 

It appears that a dominant policy gov- 
erning congressional action is to be 
found in the reliance placed upon Gov- 
ernment spending and Government guar- 
antees to restore the desired status of 
“the 10 good years.” During the past 
12 months the Government payroll has 
been augmented by 77,122 employes. 
The Civil Service Commission in its 
latest report shows 644,108 civilian em- 
ployes working for the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. This is an 
increase of nearly 14 percent in a single 
year. It is tragic to note the growth of 
new Federal agencies and commissions 
and authorities tending toward a cen- 
tralizing of control of everything in 
Washington. It is a phenomenon most 
serious and exceeded only in its startling 
character by the present terrific increase 
in the national debt and the most ap- 
parent impending further increases. 

In its initiation the Revenue Act of 
1934 consisted only of plans to tighten 
up on the administration of the Federal 
tax laws, providing thereby an increase 
in Federal Government tax-taking of 
approximately $200,000,000. After the 
bill reached the Senate, its tax-taking 
provisions were increased to the point 
where it is estimated that the production 
in revenue will be approximately $425,- 
090,000. This figure is a random one 
and at no time had in contemplation nor 
did there appear to be any serious in- 
tention of attempting to balance the 
budget. 

With unprecedented expenditures pil- 
ing up toward the end of the session of 
the Seventy-third Congress, it is en- 
couraging to note a more critical attitude 
toward the endless proposals for expen- 
diture, and there was some effort to 
modify extravagant legislative proposals. 
It is felt, and it is to be hoped, that 
this attitude gives evidence of a recov- 
ery of balance on the part of the legis- 
lative body that may appear as a saving 
factor in the Seventy-fourth session. 
The broad spending program which has 
been authorized engenders dangerous 
consequences unless there is a definite 
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stiffening in the exercise of a firm grip 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

In this connection the projected “brain 
trust” studies of the Department of the 
Treasury are attracting much interest 
in Washington circles. This much may 
be said: Those in charge of the Treasury 
wish to take advantage of the summer 
lull to analyze coldly and carefully the 
functioning of that department. There 
is the probability of many changes— 
elimination of the unnecessary and a re- 
assignment of duties and activities in 
the various bureaus and divisions. These 
studies will also be extended to the cur- 
rency and credit situation throughout 
the country. They are to include the 
question of monetary standards, types of 
currency, types of credit institutions and 
relationships and their existing methods 
of regulation and control thereof. A 
revenue and taxation study group con- 
templates a series of studies of taxation 
with special reference to the need for 
administrative revision and simplifica- 
tions, distribution of tax burdens, the 
relationship between Federal and state 
and local revenue procedures, as well as 
the possibility of making use of the 
revenue provisions as a device for the 
stabilization of business. There are dis- 
cussions here as to the possible extension 
of processing tax principles now used in 
agriculture, to other fields as a business 
stabilizing device. There has long been 
in the mind of the administration the 
principal of coordinating the Federal 
and state and local taxes. This with 
reference to liquor taxation, as well as 
the gasoline levies and other possible 
sources of revenue. 

While the entire program of enact- 
ment of the Seventy-third Congress and 
in particular that of its last session af- 
fects the mining industries in varying 
measures, the primarily pertinent enact- 
ments are embodied under the following 
subjects: 


1. Taxation. 

2. Tariff and reciprocal trade treaties. 
3. Labor. 

4. Silver. 


1. TAXATION.—As finally enacted, 
the Revenue Bill of 1934 contemplates a 
tax taking in the estimated amount of 
$417,000,000. The final error in sound 
lawmaking was the elimination of the 
consolidated return, thereby doing away 
with the consolidated net income state- 
ment of corporate groups as the basis 
for income tax determination. The 
Treasury Department will encounter an 
impossible task in its attempt to admin- 
ister the law as written. It is probable 
that in the writing of the Revenue Bill 
of 1935 that the experience encountered 
by that time will be such that the Treas- 
ury will take a definite stand in recom- 
mending the restoration of the right to 
make a consolidated net income state- 
ment for corporate income tax returns. 

Corporations with fiscal years ending 
late in 1934 in distinction to calendar 
year companies may be permitted to file 
consolidated returns for such fiscal year 
which may end as late as November 30, 
1934. This will enable them to dissolve 
subsidiaries tax-free in a consolidated 
return period if desirable, and also to 
plan their accounting for the next year 
on a separate tax return basis. Cal- 
endar year companies, or companies with 
fiscal years ending in the early part of 
1934, kept their accounts for several 
months on the assumption that consoli- 
dated returns would be _ permitted. 
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Regular appropriations: 
Amounts in regular annual appropriations acts, including postal 
Amount in Title I, deficiency appropriation act, for general 

Permanent appropriations: 

Interest on the public debt (being interest on the 

amount of debt as of Feb. 28, 1933) 
Sinking fund and other debt retirement funds... 
All other perman’t and indefinite appropriations. 


$2,252,651,560.94 


15,642,365.59 
* 5,000,000.00 


$698,812,000 
525,763,850 
123,683,662 


1,348,259,512.00 


Total, regular appropriations, including postal............ $3,621,553 ,438.53 
Emergency appropriations: 
Emergency Appropriation Act, 1935 (title II of 
Emergency and Deficiency Act)— 

Fund for allocation by the President to Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, PWA, and CCC............ 

Relief in stricken agriculture areas, including 


$899,675,000 


loans (drought relief)........... 525,000,000 
Roads, including public highways, forest roads 

and trails, park roads, public-land roads, and 

Indian-reservation roads 119,500,000 
Fund to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 

protect the title to cotton held by him for the 


Reduction in interest rate and deferment of pay- 
ments of principal and interest on farm mort- 


gages, Federal land banks......... 


Public buildings 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration and Civil Works...... 
Relief of cattle and dairy industries...... a 


Crop-production loans ........... 
Permanent appropriations: 


Sundry items under the Treasury Dept........ 


82,950,090 

65,000,090 

14,645,000 
$1,808,270,000.00 
950,000,000.00 
150,000,000.00 
40,000,00.00 


Advances to Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 


tion for payment of rentals, benefits, refunds. . 
Interest on the public debt............. 


Grand total 
* Estimated. 


*$831,022,428 
125,537,000 


956,559,428.00 


$7,526,382,866.53 


+ Remainder of item $824,349,000 for interest on the public debt after deducting the sum of 
$698,812,000 of interest on the, amount of debt as of February 28, 1933. 


There was in the last days of the 
Seventy-third Congress a movement to 
amend the Revenue Act of 1934 as writ- 
ten to permit companies to file a con- 
solidated return for the accounting 
period first ending after the passage of 
the act (which in the case of calendar 
year companies would have been the cal- 
endar year 1934), for the reason that 
prior to the passage of the act the com- 
panies did not know that separate re- 
turns would be required and did not 
keep their accounts with a view to the 
determination of the separate income of 
every company. 

The depreciation and depletion deduc- 
tions of the mining and other natural 
resource industries were not seriously 
affected in the final writing of the act. 
The arbitrary reduction of 25 percent 
in each of these items recommended in 
the report of the subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee was 
dropped when the matter came up for 
serious consideration. In the statement 
by the Treasury Department before the 
Ways and Means Committee, the follow- 
ing position was taken: 

“The depreciation and depletion de- 
ductions are intended to remove from 
gross income such amounts as in fact 
represent a return to the taxpayer of a 
portion of his capital investment. If no 
such deduction is allowed, the taxpayer 
can contend with much force that he is 
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in reality subjected to a capital tax in 
the guise of an income tax. Deductions 
for depreciation and depletion are funda- 
mentally the same in character as de- 
ductions for the cost of goods sold in the 
case of a merchant. Consequently, the 
Treasury doubts the wisdom of the pro- 
posal to limit such deductions to 75 per- 
cent of the amount actually sustained, 
not only because of its doubtful constitu- 
tionality, but because of its inherent un- 
fairness. A taxpayer who did not pro- 
vide for depreciation of assets used in 
his business could not long remain in 
business and the income tax should be 
levied on the assumption that he will 
provide for such depreciation. Moreover, 
in a period of rising prices, depreciation 
reserves are more apt to be insufficient 
to provide for replacements, than exces- 
sive. If the 25 percent of the actual de- 
preciation which it is proposed to dis- 
allow is permitted as a deduction in a 
later year, the taxpayers’ income that 
year will be reduced and distorted. If it 
is to be disallowed completely, the tax is 
to this extent imposed on capital, not on 
income.” 

The above indicates very clearly the 
sound position of the Treasury Depart- 
ment with reference to attempts made by 
the legislative group to take taxes from 
capital under the guise of tax upon in- 
come. There is in the act a new option 


in the case of coal, metal and sulphur 


Total, emergency $3,904,829,428.00 


oe 


mines to compute depletion with or with- 
out regard to percentage depletion. Un- 
der the new tax measure assessed against 
personal holding companies those com- 
panies receiving their income from min- 
eral royalties to the extent of at least 
80 percent and having a stock ownership 
of more than 50 percent in value of out- 
standing stock owned, directly or indi- 
rectly, by not more than five individuals 
have a serious situation. As originally 
drafted the personal holding company 
section of the revenue act included in- 
come from royalties, dividends, interest, 
annuities, gains from the sale of stock 
or securities and also rents. In the 
course of the development of the act the 
word “rents” was withdrawn thereby 
saving a very serious situation for the 
real estate holders of the nation. 

The capital stock tax embodied under 
section 215 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was reenacted under sec- 
tion 701 of the Revenue Act of 1934. It 
reimposes the capital stock tax at the 
rate of $1 for each $1,000 of the adjusted 
value of its capital stock for each year 
ending June 30, beginning with the year 
June 30, 1934. It further provides that 
for the first year ending June 30, the 
adjusted declared value shall be the 
value as declared by the corporation in 
its first return under such section (which 
declaration cannot be amended) as of 
the close of its last income tax taxable 
year ending the year prior to the close 
of the year for which the capital stock 
tax is imposed (or as the end of organi- 
zation in the case of a corporation hav- 
ing no income tax taxable year ending 
at or prior to the close of the year for 
which the capital stock tax is imposed). 
Apparently the capital stock tax as well 
as excess profits tax on corporations will 
remain in the statutes for some time to 
come. Very careful consideration of the 
original capital stock value to be de- 
clared in the return ending June 30, 
1934, will be required, particularly in 
view of the applications of this value as 
one of the bases of the excess profits 
tax. Section 702 of the Revenue Act of 
1934 substantially reenacts the excess 
profits tax upon corporations which was 
imposed by section 216 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and which had 
been repealed as of January 1, 1934, in 
respect of the calendar year 1934 or any 
income tax taxable year beginning as of 
that date. 

Since the Revenue Act of 1934 does 
not permit the filing of consolidated re- 
turns, except by railroad corporations, 
it is apparent that consolidated excess 
profits tax returns by other than rail- 
road corporations for the calendar year 
1934 and fiscal years beginning after 
January 1, 1934, will not be required or 
permitted, consolidated excess profits tax 
returns for fiscal years and prior to De- 
cember 31, 1934, will apparently be per- 
mitted where income tax returns for the 
same period are made on that basis. 


First Year Record of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act 

(As compiled by The United States News) 

. Placed 460 industries under codes. 

Fixed minimum wages. 

Fixed maximum hours of work. 

. Relaxed 50-year-old anti-trust laws. 

. Twenty-four million persons working 
under codes. £ 

6. Ordered: end to price cutting in some 
industries. 

7. Obtained agreements not to work 
children in industries. 

8. Authorized “open price posting” or 

indirect price control. 
9. Forbade “loss leaders” in_ retail 
store 8. 

10. Barred discounts and gifts in selling. 

. Regulated sale of prison-made goods. 

2. Adjusted complaints on operation of 
codes. 


Ulm Cob 


13. Raised commodity prices. 

14. Barred use of premiums to induce 
sales. 

15. Established “Blue Eagle” as basis 
for buying. 


16. Made it illegal to sell “below cost.” 

17. Fixed the expenses of Code Au- 
thorities. 

18. Endeavored to adjust employer- 
employe relations on collective 
bargaiming. 

19. Removed “Blue Eagles” for code vio- 
lations. 


There has been appointed for the pur- 
pose of developing the methods of pro- 
cedure in the coming Revenue Act of 
1935 a subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee consisting of the fol- 
lowing men: Chairman, Samuel B. Hill 
(Washington), Thomas H. Cullen (New 
York), Fred M. Vinson (Kentucky), 
Jere Cooper (Tennessee), Allen Tread- 
way (Massachusetts), Frank Crowther 
(New York), and Dan A. Reed (New 
York). This is a strong group of thor- 
oughly experienced men. In the main it 
is the subcommittee which rendered the 
report to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee which led to the Revenue Bill of 
1934. In addition to the work of this 
subcommittee, a commission will pro- 
ceed to England to study the British tax- 
ing system and its method of applica- 
tion. On this commission will be in part 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury Roswell McGill and Chief of 
Staff to the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
L. H. Parker. The known severity of 
the British tax laws gives some indica- 
tion of the probable result that will en- 
sue from such a study by the men who 
originate the Federal tax taking prac- 
tices in the United States. It is known 
that the British permit of no deduction 
for depletion. There is no question but 
that all of the deductions now the right 
of our mining industries under the law 
will be subject to attack. It has taken 
years to establish the propriety of these 
deductions and to defend them before 
the various committees of Congress and 
in the writing of the regulations by the 
various authorities of the Income Tax 
Unit and of the Treasury Department. 
It is not putting it too strongly to assert 
that this entire structure is definitely in 
danger. This year, as never before, 
there is the most vital need for the min- 
ing industries and for all industrial en- 
terprises in the United States to present 
a firm and united front in the protection 
of their rights 
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2, TARIFF AND RECIPROCAL 
TRADE TREATIES.—The Reciprocal 
Tariff Act (Public Law No. 316), ap- 
proved June 12, 1934, has given for three 
years extraordinary power to the Presi- 
dent in the negotiation of trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries. The pre- 
vious requirement of Senate ratification 
does not obtain with reference to this 
law. The law requires the determina- 
tion as to whether foreign import re- 
strictions are burdening American for- 
eign trade and whether the agreements 
will expand foreign markets for Ameri- 
can products. The President may, under 
the law, proclaim higher or lower tariff 
rates to an extent not to exceed 50 per- 
cent. After a determined drive by in- 
dustry before the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Committee on Finance 
a section was included in the law which 
stipulates that any interested persons 
affected by proposed trade agreements 
may be given a hearing before the agree- 
ment or agreements are consummated. 
This law is very definitely “a pig in a 
poke” for the mining industries and the 
resulting effects depend entirely on the 
wisdom and on the hope of good faith in 
the exercise of the power granted on the 
part of the administrative authorities. 
The administration of the law heads up 
in the Department of State. A commit- 
tee has been organized chaired by Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre 
on which there are representatives from 
the several departments. It is also un- 
derstood that the able and excellent re- 
sources of the Tariff Commission will be 
called upon in the formation of the an- 
ticipated treaties or reciprocal trade 
agreements. In the handling of the bill 
through its legislative course at the 
Capitol, there was persistent avoidance 
of the questions and expressions put by 
the representatives of industries in the 
matter of public hearings for the inter- 
ested or “affected industries.” 

_The mining industries will of neces- 
sity be put to the task of guarding their 
interests carefully and following with 
the closest of scrutiny every reciprocal 
trade agreement movement which may 
affect their very existence. With the 
increase in production costs which has 
been brought about through the func- 
tioning of the NRA not only in the mat- 
ter of wage rates and hours but also in 
the matter of labor decisions handed 
down by the National Labor Board, there 
is in many, many instances need for an 
increase in the protection afforded 
against the peasant and coolie labor of 
foreign countries. 

Section 3 (e) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act carries in the definite 
written word the power to protect Amer- 
ican industries, but though repeated ap- 
peals have been made for such protec- 
tion no relief has been offered to any of 
the natural resources. It is the primary 
industries of this country which must be 
protected, the industries which bring 
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forth the raw materials which provide 
for an endless chain of processing, trans- 
portation and fabrication into the ar- 
ticles of use and into articles which we 
may export and place on the markets of 
the world. These primary natural re- 
source industries require encouragement 
rather than threats to their very exist- 
ence. They now live under a cloud of 
fear. Natural resource production must 
be encouraged in order to encourage the 
further finding of additional deposits to 
replace the exhaustion of known de- 
posits. It was reported in the course of 
the debate on the reciprocal tariff act 
on the floor of the Senate that the wool 
growers through their senatorial repre- 
sentative in Washington had received 
assurances from the administration that 
the tariff on wool would be under no 
circumstances disturbed. This is very 
reassuring, but the mining industries 
have no such assurance and are com- 
pelled to carry on under the constant 
threat of being traded out of existence 
by Government servants who can at the 
best have but a meager knowledge of the 
real state of facts and the needs concern- 
ing these vital industries. 

There is the further thought of the 
situation in which our nation may find 
itself in the event of a national emer- 
gency where some of our natural re- 
sources had been traded out of existence 
and have ceased production. When the 
pressing demand of a national emer- 
gency comes it will take a long time to 
reestablish technique and develop what 
might be a vitally needed production. 

3. LABOR.—While the extremely un- 
wise and dangerous Wagner bill, known 
as the National Labor Act, was not 
enacted into law under the last session 
of the 73d Congress, the administration 
as an eleventh hour procedure urged the 
enactment of a substitute measure, a 
joint resolution known as Public Reso- 
lution No. 44, to effectuate further the 
policy of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Inasmuch as this resolution 
is short, it is here quoted: 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to further effectuate the policy of 
title I of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, and in the exercise of the 
powers therein and herein conferred, the 
President is authorized to establish a 
board or boards authorized and directed 
to investigate issues, facts, practices, or 
activities of employers or employes in 
any controversies arising under section 
7a of said act or which are burdening or 
obstructing, or threatening to burden or 
obstruct, the free flow of interstate 
commerce, the salaries, compensation 
and expenses of the board or boards and 
necessary employes being paid as pro- 
vided in section 2 of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 


“Sec. 2. Any board so established is 
hereby empowered, when it shall appear 
in the public interest, to order and con- 
duct an election by a secret ballot of 
any of the employes of any employer, to 
determine by what person or persons or 
organization they desire to be repre- 
sented in order to insure the right of 
employes to organize and to select their 
representatives for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining as defined in section 
7a of said act and now incorporated 
herein. 

“For the purposes of such election 
such a board shall have the authority to 
order the production of such pertinent 
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documents or the appearance of such 
witnesses to give testimony under oath, 
as it may deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this resolution. Any 
order issued by such a board under the 
authority of this section may, upon ap- 
plication of such board or upon petition 
of the person or persons to whom such 
order is directed, be enforced or re- 
viewed, as the case may be, in the same 
manner, so far as applicable, as is pro- 
vided in the case of an order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 


“Spec. 3. Any such board, with the ap- 
proval of the President, may prescribe 
such rules and regulations as it deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this resolution with reference to the in- 
vestigations authorized in section 1, and 
to assure freedom from coercion in re- 
spect to all elections. 

“Sec. 4. Any person who shall know- 
ingly violate any rule or regulation au- 


—San Francisco Chronicle 


thorized under section 3 of this resolu- 
tion or impede or interfere with any 
member or agent of any board estab- 
lished under this resolution in the per- 
formance of his duties, shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 


“Sec. 5. This resolution shall cease to 
be in effect, and any board or boards 
established hereunder shall cease to exist, 
on June 16, 1935, or sooner if the Presi- 
dent shall by proclamation or the Con- 
gress shall by joint resolution declare 
that the emergency recognized by sec- 
tion 1 of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act has ended. 


“Sec. 6. Nothing in this resolution 
shall prevent or impede or diminish in 
any way the right of employes to strike 
or engage in other concerted activities. 

“Approved, June 19, 1934.” 


The executive order under which this 
resolution will be administered carries a 
wide range of potentialities. It is en- 
tirely possible under the administrative 
procedure of the National Labor Board 
that there may be many subsidiary agen- 
cies. It is possible that unwise admin- 
istration may result in these agencies 
being constituted as boards (courts) of 
original jurisdiction in the matter of 
labor disputes. Such a treatment would 
bring as its inevitable result, in all prac- 
tical effects, the solicitation of cases for 
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consideration in the thousands of indus- 
trial activities of this country. It is 
seriously to be hoped that under the ad- 
ministration there will be studied avoid- 
ance of any such trend in the use of this 
measure. Such a treatment would break 
down the discipline of the heads of such 
national labor unions as now exist and 
would, beyond any question, force this 
country in a very brief period of years 
into the practice of the equivalent at 
least of State Fascism. 

The Congress also enacted the Rail- 
road Disputes Act approved June 21, 
which, while not primarily affecting the 
mining industries, carries a provision 
which in its practcal result threatens to 
make impossible the individual industrial 
plant employes organization, sometimes 
spoken of as the “company union.” As 
just stated, the mining industry is not 
directly affected by the railroad labor 
disputes act, but the provisions which 
are therein carried are “hand writing 
on the wall” and will unquestionably be 
made the subject of legislative attempts 
in the 74th Congress. 

The 30-hour week bill failed of passage 
because of the resistance made on the 
part of industry and because of the 
counsel given by the representatives of 
the NRA and of the Department of 
Labor that it would be unwise to 
“freeze” the hours of labor in a legis- 
lative enactment. A_ revival of this 
legislative attempt may be anticipated 
for the coming fall. 

The Wagner-Lewis Unemployment In- 
surance Bill likewise failed of passage 
because of the feeling that there is not 
as yet sufficient information available 
for the wise and considered treatment of 
so drastic a step. It is our information 
that the committee handling the bill seri- 
ously considered the report of this meas- 
ure with a provision for the assessment 
of a tax on gross payrolls of 3 percent 
instead of the 5 percent embodied in the 
original draft. The measure was writ- 
ten in such a manner as to encourage 
the enactment of state unemployment in- 
surance statutes throughout the country. 
The subject is to be studied in the in- 
terim before the 74th session of the Con- 
gress and will unquestionably be pre- 
sented in the form of a bill before that 
body. It is extremely important that 
the industrial groups make a careful 
study of this subject in order to be in 
position to cope intelligently with further 
legislative attempts. 

4, SILVER.—The_ Silver Purchase 
Act (Public Law 438), approved June 19, 
1934, directs an acquisition of a silver 
reserve one-third as large as the gold 
reserve; permits the nationalization of 
silver; and places a 50 percent tax on all 
profits resulting from transfer transac- 
tions in the metal in the United States. 
It is felt that the adminisrative body had 
been authorized in prior legislation to 
do the things permitted under the new 
act. It is, however, a constructive fact 
that the administrative department has 
become definitely silver conscious. 
vigorous program is in contemplation as 
evidenced by the first step in the placing 
of an embargo by the Treasury on silver 
exports. It must be recalled that this 
was the first step taken by the adminis- 
tration in connection with its gold policy. 
The devaluation of silver may not come 
in the immediate future but it seems 
certain that the Government contem- 
plates wide use of its silver powers. The 
embargo move was taken in anticipation 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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UNDERMINING FOUNDATIONS’ 


HE AMERICAN people have fre- 

quently made it unmistakably plain 

that they are either averse to think- 
ing or that they are unable to think. 
Taken as a whole, they prefer the emo- 
tional to the intellectual life. They 
would choose to follow Rosseau rather 
than Voltaire. In addition, the educa- 
tional theories and methods which have 
so largely prevailed in the schools for 
well-nigh a generation past have dis- 
tinctly tended to make thinking unfa- 
miliar, distasteful, and repugnant. One 
result is that an idea which attracts the 
German, which delights the Frenchman 
or the Italian and which perplexes the 
Englishman, is apt first to irritate and 
then to anger the American. He insists 
upon referring what he calls facts to 
ideas, quite unmindful that a fact is only 
the mark which an idea makes on the 
shifting sands of human experience. As 
a nation we pay a heavy penalty for this 
trait of ours, and just now we appear 
to be preparing an especially heavy pay- 
ment, of the existence and character of 
which we seem to be quite oblivious. 


When the builders of the American 
nation devised and formulated their plan 
of a social and political system, they set 
up a carefully described government and 
gave it clearly defined and strictly lim- 
ited powers. By the terms of the ninth 
and tenth amendments, which are in re- 
ality a part of the original Constitution 
of the United States, the people empha- 
sized in strongest possible language the 
fact that all powers not definitely and 
specifically delegated to Government 
were retained by themselves. There was 
thus set up a carefully restricted field 
of Government on the one hand, while 
there remained a far wider and quite 
indefinite field of Liberty on the other. 
From time to time, as might naturally 
be expected, the line of distinction be- 
tween the field of Government and the 
field of Liberty was moved about or 
made more elastic than it first seemed 
to be. The line itself, however, remained 
and still remains. Indeed its mainte- 
nance is essential to the preservation of 
the American form of Government, as 
well as to the happiness and prosperity 
of our people and to the achievement of 
their ideals. 


It quickly became characteristic of the 
American people that a large portion of 
their public service, perhaps even a ma- 
jor portion, was rendered by them vol- 
untarily in the field of Liberty. Non- 
profit-making institutions of every sort 
and kind were brought into existence in 


*Address delivered at the 180th Commencement 
of Columbia University. 
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the field of Liberty to render public 
service. Quite apart from the churches, 
which were to be wholly separate from 
Government, these were institutions of 
intellectual, social, and philanthropic 
public service of the very highest im- 
portance. While from one point of view 
these were the outgrowth of a spirit of 
charity and philanthropy, from another 
but far truer point of view they were 
the outgrowth of the spirit of public 
service. They included hospitals and 
homes for the aged, the infirm and the 
dependent. They included libraries and 
museums, some of which have now 
gained world-wide reputation and influ- 
ence. They included a host of schools 
and colleges, and in these later years at 
least a dozen or more universities, all 
of which have united to give to the 
American people a high and distin- 
guished place in the intellectual life of 
the modern world. These institutions 
are in no sense governmental, but they 
are in every sense public. To confuse 
and confound the distinction between 
governmental and nongovernmental with 
that between public and private is to 
turn one’s back upon the most funda- 
mental principle of our characteristically 
American civilization. In just recogni- 
tion of the public service by institutions 
of this kind in the field of Liberty, prop- 
erty actually used by them has long, 
and quite generally, been exempt from 
taxation for the support of Government. 
There is now probably more service and 
more important service in our American 
life which is public but not governmental 
than that which is both public and gov- 
ernmental. No nation on the continent 
of Europe can make anything approach- 
ing the demonstration that the Ameri- 
can people can make of willingness and 
power to offer public service in the field 
of Liberty. In England the same dis- 
tinction exists between the sphere of 
Liberty and the sphere of Government 
as in the United States, but the amount 
of public service rendered to the English 
people in the sphere of Liberty is in 
many ways less striking and less im- 
portant than that which has come to 
pass in this country. 
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A strongly marked present tendency is 
the strangely un-American, even anti- 
American, one of turning to Government, 
particularly the Federal Government, for 
help or for dole whenever any form of 
public service, built up in the field of 
Liberty, is in doubt or in need. Surely 
it must be clear that to follow this 
course is to enter on the path of destruc- 
tion. It has been carefully estimated 
that before the present depression the 
stupendous sum of nearly two and one- 
quarter billion dollars, an amount equal 
to much more than one-half of the gross 
income of the Government of the United 
States, or nearly two-thirds of the then 
annual income of the British Govern- 
ment and a sum almost equal to three- 
quarters of the total amount of the then 
annual incomes of the French and Ger- 
man Governments combined, was annu- 
ally given by the American people for 
the maintenance of institutions of public 
service in the field of Liberty. Not only 
has the effect of these great benefac- 
tions upon the millions of givers them- 
selves been magnificent in the strength- 
ening of character and of moral purpose, 
but by the administration of these vast 
sums with wisdom, with foresight, and 
with genuine public spirit, our people 
have been led to fine ideals and stand- 
ards of public health and care, of educa- 
tion, of the fine arts, and of social and 
economic service of every sort and kind. 


If this vast scheme of public service 
in the field of Liberty is not to be de- 
stroyed, then a scheme of taxation for 
the support of Government and its ac- 
tivities must be devised which will not 
undermine the foundations upon which it 
rests and has rested so long. To wreck 
or even to cripple tens of thousands of 
public service undertakings, would be to 
strike a blow at the American people 
from which they might never recover. 
If the sources of supply from big- 
hearted and large-minded men and 
women were to be dried up, then this 
army of public service institutions must 
look forward either to an early, if lin- 
gering, death, or to being taken over 
by Government as a direct and huge new 
charge upon the taxpayer, which would 
doubtless be even worse than death. 
The notion that social theories can be 
pleasantly and naively toyed with with- 
out changing the course of civilization 
is quite baseless. If men in official place 
can be induced to think, they will see 
where any policy must lead which ren- 
ders barren the field of Liberty as the 
home of outstanding and literally 
colossal public service. 
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HE American Mining Congress 
has set up an Operators’ Section 
of the Coal Division, and commit- 
tees have been assigned from this sec- 
tion to make a study of improved prac- 
tices in coal mining. On the committee 
of Recommended Practices, the writer 
has been assigned as chairman of a sub- 
committee to make a study of conveyors. 
The use of the conveyor type of equip- 
ment has been largely limited to coal of 
4 in. and under in thickness, except in 
the far West, where considerable ton- 
nages are mined in the higher coals by 
the use of the duck-bills with shaker 
conveyor. 
There are three types of conveyors in 
general use: 


The Shaking Conveyor 
Chain Conveyor 
Belt Conveyor 


Shaker conveyors have been installed 
extensively in the pitching seams in the 
Anthracite District, where this type of 
equipment lends itself readily to installa- 
tion under the physical conditions en- 
countered in these seams and to the 
transportation of this character of coal, 
as well as the rock encountered in these 
seams. In a great many cases the self- 
loading head can be used to advantage 
with these shaker conveyors. In the 
past, in the Bituminous Sections this 
type of equipment has been used largely 
in sections where the loading head could 
be used to advantage in coal and rock. 
New developments in_ this equipment 
have widened its application and this 
type of equipment is coming into gen- 
eral use in all forms of mining. 

Chain conveyors have had a _ wide 
application in the bituminous thin coal 
fields. Where seam conditions require 
face preparation and hand loading this 
equipment, due to its simplicity and 
cheapness of construction, has been 
widely used. 


* Gen. Supt., Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. ; 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Recommended Prac- 
tice for Conveyor Mining. 
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A REVIEW OF 


CONVEYOR MINING 


By T. F. MCCARTHY * 


Belt conveyors have not had a wide 
application. They have the advantage 
of quietness in operation and of lower 
power consumption, but apparently fac- 
tors governing their installation, over- 
all height, etc., have limited their use. 
They are, however, coming into use as 
main-line gathering units. 

Conveyors are used in development 
work and in production work. In de- 
velopment work, the type of equipment 
used is governed by grades and as to 
whether the conveyor equipment con- 
veys rock as well as coal. Where rock 
is loaded out, the shaker type is best 
adapted to convey this material. This 
equipment has the further advantage 
that, where seam conditions permit, the 
coal can be loaded mechanically as well 
as the rock. Sketches numbers 1, 2 and 
3 show various types of development 
plans in use. 

In production work, the room and 
pillar system of mining is most gener- 
ally used. The width of room and pillar 
is governed largely by roof conditions, 
and roof conditions usually determine if 
conveyor equipment can be used. The 
height of the seam, quality of product 
required, and the characteristics of the 


coal mined are, however, determining 
factors in the successful use of this 
equipment. 
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Sketches numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 show 
various mining systems in use under 
different conditions. 

In the application of conveyors there 
are many factors that govern the suc- 
cess of this method of mining. The 
most important factors that govern pro- 
duction are: coal height and the action 
of the roof. Coal height is most im- 
portant from a production standpoint. 
The same non-productive work is _ re- 
quired regardless of coal height, and 
thin seams impose a further limitation 
on the crews due to the restricted height 
available to move equipment around. 
However, where considerable dead work 
is required in thin coal with hand min- 
ing system, the elimination of this dead 
work by the use of conveyors has re- 
sulted in the successful and profitable 
use of this equipment. 

If wide rooms can be worked on the 
advance with a relatively narrow pillar, 
or if wide pillars can be retreated on 
the open-end methcd of mining, high 
productivity can be expected. Where 
room widths must be kept narrow and 
pillars mined by the stumping method, 
this system requires considerable mov- 
ing of equipment for relatively small 
tonnages per cut, with a corresponding 
small productivity per man-day worked. 
Other factors are grades, capacity of 
mine cars, system of haulage to mini- 
mize delays in waiting on cars, and 
maintenance of equipment. 


This Committee on Conveyors will at- 
tempt to secure data on the application 
of conveyors under various systems of 
mining; as to the type of conveyor and 
auxiliary equipment best suited to vari- 
ous systems of mining, and other data 
necessary to make a study of the appli- 
cation of this equipment. As this study 
will prove of value to the industry, we 
hope that operating men will cooperate 
with us in furnishing information on 
this subject so that this data can be 
made available to those who are using, 
or contemplate the use of, this type of 
equipment. 


¥ 
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COAL CUTTING METHODS AND 


RESULTS 


Old Ben Coal Corporation 
Franklin County, Illinois 


By GEORGE CAMPBELL * and J. E. JONES + 


UR experience with coal cutting 

is similar to the experience of 

others who have been confronted 
with the problem of breaking down the 
coal from the solid seam for a period 
considerably over half a century. The 
last half of that period has been in coal 
of thicknesses approximating 100 inches 
and of gassy nature in the Franklin 
County field of Southern Illinois. 


In our early experience in Northern 
Illinois the coal was hand-mined and 
broken down overnight by the pressure 
of overlying strata. It is questionable 
that a better plan for efficient break- 
ing down of coal has ever been accom- 
plished insofar as efficiency of coal 
quality in sizing is concerned. Progress 
demanded by competition in fuels, and 
mechanization, compelled greater and 
steadier production per man and per 
place, and greater uniformity of develop- 
ment. Without such progress the coal 
industry was destined to rapid deteriora- 
tion. Early progress was the develop- 
ment of the “iron man.” History of 
coal mining can not be fully written 
without a chapter upon the controversies 
and the emotions created in coal mining 
circles arising from the introduction and 
development of coal cutting machines. 


There was perhaps no more strenuous 
labor in coal mining than the undercut- 
ting or shearing of coal by hand. Both 
miner and mine operation suffered be- 
cause of the element of time required for 
this. Attacking a solid coal face by 
hand cutting in an effort to cause or 
permit proper breaking down of coal in 
such manner is now fast becoming a 
memory. There are only a few miners 
left who have experienced this work. It 
is questionable that there are any who 
wish to return to such arduous toil. 


Breast electric mining machines was 
the total method of our undercutting 
from 1910 to 1915. Since that period 
this type has gradually become obsolete. 
The percentage of actual cutting time 
was extremely small, probably no greater 
than 15 percent of the total working 
time of the machine operators. We can 
recall, however, the efficiency of this 
equipment in the driving of straight coal 
ribs in both the entries and the rooms. 


* Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr., charge of opera- 
tions; safety engineer. 

+ Gen. Chairman of Committee on Coal Loading, 
Coal Division Association, American Mining Con- 
gress. 


The advent of the short wall machine, 
about 1915, was progress in the amount 
of work accomplished from an equivalent 
effort, and progress in the elimination of 
coal sprags in the undercutting. 

Coal sprags from breast machine min- 
ing were frequently a menace in the 
blasting of coal. The straight cut across 
the coal face, without resumping, guar- 
antees continuous opening in undermin- 
ing. The straight cuts from the more 
modern mining machines have given 
smooth shoveling surface for both hand 
and mechanical loading. 

All of our coal is undercut. Cutting 
higher in the seam than near the bot- 
tom is not necessary for we have no 
bands needed to be cut out of the seam. 
Blasting is done in two vertical loca- 
tions, one row of holes being slightly 
below the middle of seam and the other 
row being near the roof line. In the 
majority of places a coal roof is main- 
tained. 

All undercutting is made to leave sub- 
stantial coal thickness between the un- 
derlying stratum and the bottom of cut. 
An effort is made to leave no more than 
four inches. This coal floor is to guar- 
antee that no part of the underlying 
clay or rock will be dug into or scraped 
by either hand shovels or mechanical 
shovels. It is also to guarantee that all 
of the machine cuttings will be from the 
coal seam. Bottoms are taken up only 
in entries and in occasional rooms where 
height is insufficient for mechanical 
equipment. 

The short wall machine practically 
doubled the cutting time period as com- 
pared with the breast machine. How- 
ever, in room and pillar work the loss 
of time in the unloading and loading of 
the machines still persisted in being a 
problem of great concern. In our long 
face work this problem is almost wholly 
corrected in the much less need for fre- 
quent unloading and loading of the ma- 
chine off and on its truck. 

An important step in advance in the 
increase of cutting period resulted in 
the installation of track-cutting ma- 
chines. This was accomplished largely 
by the elimination of the unloading and 
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loading time of the machine, the increase 
in bit speed, and the improvement in 
tramming. This last is of special im- 
portance where undercutting is done on 
the working shift as is done in this field. 

From state annual reports, county 
records and our own records is computed 
a fair average of the performances of 
each of the types of machines in room 
and pillar work: 


i Tons of 
Type of Production 
Machines in 8 hrs. 
Breast . .. 123 
Short wall 228 
Track , 575 


Our installation of track-mounted ma- 
chines began in 1931. At the present 
time one-half of our tonnage is under- 
cut with the track-cutting machines. 

It must be considered, however, that 
other work is necessary with the track- 
cutting machines. Most of this work 
involves closer track installation to the 
working faces and the laying of turns 
for the driving of entry and room cross- 
cuts. 

There is no appreciable added cost in 
face timbering in this field due to the 
use of track machines. This is wholly 
due to the usual natural conditions per- 
mitting ample operating space between 
the closest props to the face and the 
face to be undercut. 

With the advent of the short wall 
machine came the problem of preventing 
excessive gripping into either or both 
ribs. A new problem, but of greater 
importance, exists with the  track- 
mounted machine. This problem is to 
compel entry and room undercutting so 
as to have coal ribs straight and parallel 
to the track instead of a saw-tooth simi- 
larity. This latter results when sump- 
ing and retreating is done without suffi- 
cient tramming movement of machine 
forward and backward when undercut- 
ting to prevent humps of coal being left 
on the coal ribs. These non-undercut 
portions of the coal that later form the 
saw-tooth ribs create two major objec- 
tions. One of these is in the blasting 
because of a bottled blasting effect upon 
coal that is undercut. This slightly ap- 
proaches solid shooting in effect at the 
coal ribs. The other objection is the 
undermined pockets liable to be left 
along the coal ribs creating hazards 
from falling rib coal. Where coal slips 

(Coneluded on page 24) 
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Preparing Timber For 


Preservative Treatment 


at the Mine 


By HARRY E. TUFFT * 


IMBER should be properly pre- 

pared, well seasoned, and framed 

before preservative treatment to 
get good results. Formerly most of the 
mine timber used underground was 
round, hewed or split, but there is an 
increasing amount of sawed timber being 
used. 

The principal advantages of sawed 
timbers are: 

(1) Relatively easier to handle and 
pile than round timber, 

(2) Less bulk for a given weight of 
timber in shipment, 

(3) Eliminates cost of peeling. 

For some uses in mines sawed lumber 
has distinct advantages over round tim- 
ber, as in mine doors, coal-mine brattices, 
shoveling floors, and chute linings. In 
timbered shafts, the installation of shaft 
sets is facilitated and ventilation im- 
proved by using sawed timbers. 

For general purposes of mine support 
there are few places where round timber 
can not be used to advantage. 

The advantages of a round timber as 
compared to sawed timber are: 

(1) The full strength of the stick is 
utilized. A round timber of given diam- 
eter and species is practically as strong 
as a squared timber of the same species 
of equal thickness, so that a smaller log 
can be used for the same purpose if it is 
not weakened by squaring. 

(2) If the timber is to be treated, 
round timbers will usually take preserv- 
ative more readily and penetration will 
be more likely to be uniform as the sap- 
wood of most species is easier to treat 
than the heartwood. 

(3) The sapwood of most species sea- 
sons more rapidly than the denser heart- 
wood, so that with the too short season- 
ing period customarily allowed by some 
mines which treat their own timber at 


the mine, peeled round timber would be- 


in better condition for treatment than 
sawed timber seasoned for the same 
period. 


* Engineer, Washington, D. C. 
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(4) Where only a short life is desired, 
as in most metal-mine stopes or in 
regions of heavy pressure where timber 
will be crushed before any benefit of con- 
ditioning the timbers could be realized, 
round, unseasoned timber, which is tim- 
ber in its cheapest form, is generally 
used. If proper framing equipment is 
provided, there is no framing cut that 
cannot be made satisfactorily on round 
timbers. The cutting to proper length of 
posts, the simple framing cuts on shaft 
station sets, shaft sets, timber supports 
in ore chutes, small airways, or ladder- 
ways, offer no special difficulties. One 
of the most difficult mechanical framing 
jobs around mines, that of framing the 
step-down or “rocker” type of square-set 
used in metal mines of Butte and else- 
where, is done on round timbers by 
machinery. 

Sapwood is the outer living part of the 
tree trunk. Heartwood is the central 
core of the trunk. In most woods the 
heartwood can be distinguished from the 
sapwood by its darker color. But in 
hemlock, aspen, cottonwood, some 
beeches, all spruces except Sitka spruce, 
basswood, and the true firs (not Douglas 
fir), there is very little difference in the 
color of the heartwood and the sapwood. 

As new sapwood is formed on the out- 
side of the tree trunk, the inner sapwood 
changes to heartwood. 

In hundreds of thousands of tests on 
various species of wood, no effect upon 
the mechanical properties of the wood 
due to its change from sapwood into 
heartwood has ever been noticed. The 
heartwood of oak, pine, and other mine 
timbers is not stronger than the sap- 
wood—density, straightness of grain, 
and other factors being equal. 


Heartwood, as a rule, is more durable 
than sapwood in damp locations, being 
less subject to attack by fungi. Heart- 
wood is less permeable to liquids, there- 
fore, sapwood, as a rule, seasons faster 
than heartwood and takes preservative 
treatment better than heartwood. 
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Some of the more important oper- 
ations in handling mine timber, enumer- 
ated consecutively from the standing 
timber in the forest until it is framed, 
treated and placed in the mine are: 


1. Cutting. 

2. Peeling. 

3. Placing on skids for loading on rail- 
way cars. 

4, Loading on railway cars for trans- 
portation to treating plant. 

5. Unloading and cross-piling at treat- 
ing plant. 

6. Seasoning. 

7. Framing. 

8. Treating with preservative. 

9. Piling treated timber to “dry” or 
“season” before use. 

10. Loading framed treated timber on 
railway car or motor truck for delivery 
to mine. 

11. Unloading at mine. 

12. Loading on cage or mine car. 

13. Unloading the cage or car. 

14. Tramming into working place. 

15. Placing the timber in position. 


Mine timber to be treated with pre- 
servative, as compared to untreated tim- 
ber, can, with respect to condition on ar- 
rival at the treating plant, be classified 
into four groups. 


(a) Round timbers, unseasoned, with 
bark on. 

(b) Peeled, seasoned, round timbers. 

(c) Sawed or hewed timbers, unsea- 
soned. 

(d) Seasoned, sawed timbers. 


In addition, a fifth group might be set 
up, including peeled, but not seasoned, 
round timbers, and unseasoned timbers 
slabbed on two sides, with bark left on 
the other two sides. 


Peeling and seasoning are regarded as 
beneficial in retarding decay of untreated 
timber in mines. Nevertheless, most 
metal mines or coal mines do not peel 
and season round timber unless it is to 
be treated. Therefore, the cost of peel- 
ing and seasoning round timber, prepara- 
tory to treatment, is for most mines, to 
all practical purposes, a part of the 
treatment cost. 

Costs chargeable to treatment, in ad- 
dition to peeling and seasoning, include 
the treating plant’s charges for labor, 
preservative, fuel, power, and incidentals, 
interest on plant investment, deprecia- 
tion, and maintenance of plant. Han- 
dling or labor includes cost of unloading 
and piling the timber from railroad cars 
at the treating plant, charging and un- 
charging the treatment cylinders, and 
repiling the treated timber for convenient 
loading and haulage to the mine. Direct 
loading of the treated timber on cars 
or trucks for delivery to the mine will 
avoid one rehandling charge. At the 
mine the timber must be unloaded from 
the railway car or truck and then re- 
loaded on cars or trucks for haulage to 
the mine mouth. Further charges that 
apply equally to treated and untreated 
timber, are “haulage and delivery under- 
ground,” and cost of “placing.” 

Most large mine operators maintain 
timber departments which buy wherever 
timber can be obtained most cheaply. 
Practically all mine timber is delivered 
in the rough, framed at the mine, and the 
bulk of it installed without peeling, sea- 
soning, or special conditioning in storage. 
As a result, much of it is partly decayed 
when placed in the mine. 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Zine Dust Consumption 


at Canadian Gold Mines 


TW NHE commercial production of zinc 
dust in Canada began only a few 
years ago and has already increased 

to about 100 tons a year, which quantity 

represents about 40 percent of the pres- 
ent apparent Canadian consumption in 
the gold treatment plants. The only 

Canadian producer of commercial zinc 

dust is the Watts Chemical Company 

with plant in Toronto. 

About 98 percent of the Canadian 
production is consumed as a precipitant 
of gold in the cyanide process, the other 
2 percent being used in the dyeing and 
the chemical industries and in the sher- 
ardizing process and the total amount 
used would probably not exceed 50,000 
pounds per year. 

The consumption of zinc dust at 
the Canadian gold treatment plants 
amounted in 1933 to approximately 556,- 
600 pounds as against 530,500 pounds in 
1932. The present monthly consump- 
tion is at the rate of 48,000 pounds. 

The consumption of zine dust per ton 
of ore milled in 1933 varied from a 
minimum of 0.040 pound to a maximum 
of 0.201 pound. These figures of con- 
sumption per unit do not include the 
consumption at the McIntyre, and Gra- 
nada mines, where the concentrates only 
are cyanided, or at the Flin Flon where 
flotation tailings are cyanided. 

The commercial production in the 
United States began in 1910 and is now 
about 18,000,000 pounds a year. 

The imports of zinc dust, as given 
by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, amounted in 1933 to 841,341 
pounds valued at $47,826 or 5.684 cents 
per pound, as against 530,628 pounds 
valued at $40,623 or $7.642 cents per 
pound in 1932. 

The cost of zinc dust at the mine as 
reported by the operators varied from 
a minimum of 7.5 cents to a maximum 
of 14.5 cents per pound, the average 
cost being approximately 10.5 cents per 
pound. 

Zine dust varies in composition, but 
on the average contains about 90 percent 
of metallic zinc and 10 percent of zinc 
oxide, the latter occurring as a film on 
the surface of the metallic particles. 

In the early years of the cyanide 
process zine shavings were principally 
used as a precipitant of gold. A number 
of other methods have been tried, such 
as precipitation by charcoal, aluminum 
and by electrical precipitation, but in 
recent years the Merrill-Crowe combina- 
tion process has been adopted in most 


*Mining Engineer, Division of Mineral 
Resources, Canadian Dept. of Mines. 
This report is a revision of a similar report 
published in April, 1933, as Memorandum Series 
o. 59. 


By A. BUSSON * 


new mills erected in Canada. This weil- 
known process of de-oxidizing the solu- 
tion and precipitating the gold by the 
addition of zinc dust assures a fairly 
uniform product for refining. Introduc- 
tion of Merrill-Crowe process of de- 
oxidization and zine dust precipitation 
besides giving more refined bullion de- 
creased considerably the zine consump- 
tion over old zinc shaving methods, 
lowered the cyanide consumption and 
gave more complete precipitation of gold 
from solutions. At some of the plants, 
small quantities of lead acetate or lead 
nitrate are added to the solution to 
intensify the action. 

Three distinct methods of precipitat- 
ing silver have been used in the cyani- 
dation of the silver ores at Cobalt, On- 
tario: (a) Precipitation with zinc; (b) 
precipitation with aluminium; and (c) 
precipitation with sodium sulphide. The 
use of zinc as a precipitant, in a solu- 
tion containing appreciable amounts of 
arsenic and antimony, was found to be 
very unsatisfactory and was discon- 
tinued. In addition to causing a heavy 
consumption of cyanide, the zine fouled 
the solution, resulting in a marked de- 
crease in dissolving efficiency. 

Precipitation with aluminium dust 
was first developed by the O’Brien Com- 


pany at the Deloro smelter, Deloro, 
Ontario, and later introduced at their 
Cobalt mill. This method has three ad- 
vantages in that there is no fouling of 
solution, a regeneration of cyanide and 
the recovery of silver as a clean high- 
grade precipitate. 

Sodium sulphide precipitation was 
developed at the Nipissing mill. To 
the pregnant solution sodium sulphide 
is added and the resultant precipitate of 
silver sulphide desulphurized by contact 
with aluminium ingots in a caustic soda 
solution. 

Zinc dust is being consumed at the 
following gold mines: 

Ontario—(Porcupine area) Hollinger, 
McIntyre, Dome, Coniaurum, Vipond and 
Ankerite; (Kirkland Lake area) Lake 
Shore, Teck-Hughes, Wright - Har- 
greaves, Sylvanite, Kirkland Lake, Ma- 
cassa, Toburn, and Barry-Hollinger; 
(other areas) Ashley, Howey, Moss, 
Minto, and Parkhill. 

Quebec—Granada and Siscoe. 

Manitoba—Flin Flon, Central Mani- 
toba, and San Antonio. 

British Columbia—Pioneer and Reno. 

The survey of the zinc dust situation 
in Canada has revealed the following 
— which are presented in tabular 
orm: 


Number of gold mines using zinc dust 
Total tonnage of ore cyanided 


1931 1932 1933 
25 24 26 


5,642,000 6,410,800 6,968,100 


Total present rated daily capacity of treatm’t plants. 18,900 18,800 21,530 
Total present actual daily operating capacity of the 


treatment plants ........... 
Zine dust consumption: 


18,700 18,300 20,850 


Monthly rate of consumption January, 1934...............005: 48,000 pounds 
1931 1932 1933 
Consumption by areas (at gold mines): Pounds Pounds Pounds 
. 366,000 428,800 417,900 
1931 1932 1933 
Lb. Lb. Lb. 
Lowest reported consumption per ton of ore........... 0.043 0.042 0.040 
Highest reported consumption per ton of ore.......... 0.33 0.367 0.201 
Lowest reported consumption per ton of solution..... 0.023 0.023 0.021 
Highest reported consumption per ton of solution..... 0.15 0.100 0.129 


These figures of consumption per unit do not include the consumption at the 
McIntyre and Granada mines, where the concentrates only are cyanide, or at the 
Flin Flon, where flotation tailings are cyanided. 


Maximum cost of zine dust, per pound (at the mine)....... 15.0¢ 15.3¢ 14.5¢ 
Minimum cost of zine dust, per pound (at the mine)....... 8.0 7.5 7.5 
Average cost of zinc dust, per pound (approx.)........... 11.0 11.0 10.5 
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IMPORTS OF ZINC DUST INTO CANADA + 


Year Quantity, 

pounds 
434,981 
313,652 
394,378 
315,440 
339,055 


Average Price of 

value per zinc per 
Value, pound, pound,* 
dollars cents cents 
50,597 13.366 9.558 
46,440 10.676 6.509 
27,390 8.733 7.210 
41,167 10.438 8.267 
30,668 8.537 7.837 
28,664 9.087 9.060 
46,800 10.747 8.825 
34,110 10.060 7.710 
44,906 9.785 7.144 
38,891 8.049 6.870 
37,853 7.471 5.084 
28,783 7.142 3.961 
40,623 7.656 3.724 
47,826 5.684 4.488 


+ Mineral production of Canada, 1920-26, and trade of Canada, 1927-33. 


* Montreal quotations. 


PRODUCER OF ZINC DUST IN CANADA 


Watts Chemical Company........... 


Toronto 


PRODUCERS OF ZINC DUST IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1931 * 


American Smelting & Refining Co........ 


Federated Metals Corporation 


John Finn Metal Works................. 
Grasselli Chemical Co... 


Superior Zinc Corporation..... 


San Francisco, Calif. 

plesaineee Sand Springs, Ohio, & Reading, Pa. 
amen Trenton, N. J. 

er San Francisco, Calif. 

Meadowbrook, W. Va. 

Palmerton, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* “Zinc in 1931,” by Elmer W. Pehrson (1:8), U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF ZINC DUST + 
(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Country 1924 1925 1926 1927 

7,726 8,314 7,994 8,098 
Belgium eels 3,693 2,831 4,719 5,346 
Poland . ‘ 4,920 3, 739 5,967 9,446 
Germany | 


* Figures not 
+ Year Book of the American Bureau 
t Not yet available. 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
9,172 11,050 9,237 10,611 8,046 11,157 
4,442 4,255 2,822 4,332 4,178 t 
8,975 8,579 7,855 8,830 4,380 5,820 

* 4,400 3,200 2,400 2,428 5,757 


of Metal Statistics (1933), N. Y. 
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Preparing Timber for 
| Preservative Treatment 
(Continued from page 20) 


Bark left on timber encourages insect 
attack, prevents seasoning, and facili- 
tates incipient decay. In temporary 
workings, where only a short life is de- 
sired, the use of unpeeled timber may 
be an economy, but wherever longer life 
is desired than is being obtained from 
unpeeled timber, the timber should be 
peeled, seasoned, and treated with a 
wood preservative. 


Peeling and seasoning should be done 
in the woods or at the shipping point, if 
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1932, pp. 391-400. 


the mine operator can assure himself 
that it is being properly done, as the 
shipping weight is reduced. In general, 
mine specifications do not call for peeled 
seasoned timber, and the timber must 
be peeled at the mine. 

When timber is to be treated with pre- 
servative, it must be properly peeled and 
seasoned. Shreds of inner bark left on 
timber causes poor penetration. Green, 
unseasoned timber can not be treated 
satisfactorily. Deep penetration is es- 
sential to good results, and no preserva- 
tive can be forced into timber that is 
full of sap. Artificial seasoning methods, 
such as steaming or boiling, is practi- 
cable at large commercial treating 
plants, but air seasoning is usually 
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cheaper and is recommended. Practically 
no seasoning takes place in timber with 
the bark on, hence peeling should be 
done as early as possible after cutting, 
Timber seasons very slowly in winter 
compared to the summer, but much of 
the advantages of seasoning can be real- 
ized in four to six months of good sea- 
soning weather from early spring to late 
fall. Railroads and commercial plants 
have learned by long experience that it 
does not pay to attempt to treat ties 
seasoned less than one year, and mine 
operators may profit by their example. 

The principal disadvantage of season- 
ing is that the money invested in timber 
to be treated is tied up for the season- 
ing period. However, on an annual basis 
the initial investment tied up in the tim- 
ber being held in storage becomes, in 
fact, a revolving sum, and the annual 
consideration is small when prorated 
over the years of prospective operation. 
The only actual increase in cost is the 
cost of peeling, which must be done, and 
the interest charge on the sum invested 
in timber during the seasoning period. 

Detailed figures on recent costs of peel- 
ing are not available. For round timbers 
8 inches or more in diameter, probably 
3 to 5 cents per cubic foot, or $2.50 to 
$4.25 per 1,000 board feet, the average 
of figures for several mines would be 
sufficient. 

The cost of seasoning at 6 percent for 
one year with round timbers at 18 cents 
a cubic foot plus 3 cents for peeling, or 
21 cents ($17.60 per M bd. ft.) would 
be 0.0126 cent per cu. ft., or $1.05 per 
M bd. ft. The saving in interest, there- 
fore, that would be realized by shorten- 
ing the seasoning period to, say, 3 
months, would be $1.05 — $0.25 = 80 
cents per M bd. ft. In view of the vital 
effect that adequate seasoning has on 
the penetration of preservative, to econ- 
omize on seasoning is like economizing 
on grease in a bearing, the initial saving 
is small compared to the damage that 
may result. 

Most commercial wood preserving 
plants are equipped to frame timber to 
the mine operator’s specifications. Tim- 
ber to be treated should always be 
framed before treating, otherwise cut- 
ting the treated stick may expose un- 
penetrated core. 

When the amount of timber to be 
framed at a mine is larger than 20,000 
board feet daily, or enough to keep a 
framing gang of 5 or 6 men busy, the 
construction of a framing plant should 
be given serious consideration. An en 
gine of 50 to 60 horsepower or its equiv- 
alent in electric power, is required to 
operate the framer. Improvised slab- 
bers and cut-off saws operated by an 
old engine, or hooked up to the mine 
power plant, have given good service at 
some mines. 

In operating a group of mines that are 
not centralized, so that timber can not 
be handled conveniently at some central 
loading point, it may be cheaper to 
frame by hand and not in a central fram- 
ing plant, when the quantity of timber 
used at each mine would not justify an 
individual framing plant. 


” THE THREE business days preced- 
ing the advance in the price of copper 
to 9 cents a pound, 82,000,000 pounds 
were sold. Sales of copper since March 
22 total more than 260,000,000 pounds. 
World stocks of copper were reduced 
58,000,000 in May. 
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Geology of Lead and Zine Deposits 


By CHARLES F. JACKSON, 


ETHODS and costs of mining 
and milling are influenced by 


the geology and mineralogy of 
the ore deposits. For the purposes of 
this paper the discussion of geology of 
lead and zine deposits is limited to those 
features which affect mining and milling 
problems. 
TYPES OF DEPOSITS 

The principal sources of lead and zine 
ore in the United States are in deposits 
of the following types: 

1. Deposits in flat beds of limestone, 
dolomite, or chert; typified by the de- 
posits of the tri-state and southeastern 
Missouri districts. The greatest produc- 
tion in the United States, in terms of 
tons of crude ore, comes from deposits of 
this type. 

2. Tabular deposits, in the form of 


fissure veins or occupying fault or 


shear zones, dipping at various angles, 
typified by the deposits of the Coeur d’ 
Alene district of Idaho, some of the 
Utah deposits, and others in the Rocky 
Mountain States. 

3. Replacement deposits, usually in 
carbonate rocks and genetically related 
to igneous activity. The ores of the 
Leadville, Tintic, Park City, and Ed- 
wards (N. Y.) districts are well-known 
examples of this type. 

4. Deposits due to igneous metamor- 
phism, usually remote from contacts. 
The best known examples of this type 
in the United States are the deposits of 
Magdalena, N. Mex., and the Franklin 
and Sterling Hill ore bodies in New 
Jersey. 


MINERALOGY OF ZINC AND LEAD DEPOSITS 


The commonest and most important 
minerals of lead and zine are the sul- 
phides, galena and sphalerite, and the 
bulk of the production is derived from 
sulphide ores. The carbonates, however, 
are important ores in some districts. 

In a few districts the mineralization 
is simple; thus, in the southeastern Mis- 
souri district the lead ores are in gen- 
eral composed of galena in a nonmetallic 
gangue, with almost no silver and little 
zine except locally. On the other hand, 
the deposits of Mascot, Tenn., and of 
Edwards, N. Y., are mined for zine and 
contain little lead. 

More often, however, the lead and zinc 
minerals are closely associated in pri- 
mary ores. Silver is present in most of 
the western ores, and many of them also 
contain varying amounts of copper, iron, 

(Abstract from ap unpublished bulletin manu- 
seript.) 

*U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


and gold, and sometimes vanadium, 
molybdenum, nickel, cobalt, arsenic and 
antimony. Some of these ores are 
worked profitably only because they 
contain appreciable amounts of silver. 


MINING DISTRICTS 
Southeastern Missouri 

The ores occur in flat-lying sedimen- 
tary rocks, chiefly in the Bonneterre 
limestone, which is 160 to 200 feet thick. 
Galena is the principal ore mineral, al- 
though in a few places there is enough 
sphalerite to make it profitable to pro- 
duce both lead and zine concentrates. 
The galena occurs principally dissemi- 
nated through the limestone and shaly 
beds in horizontal sheets along bedding 
planes. Some of the ore bodies are 700 
or 800 feet wide by over 1,200 feet long 
and range from a few feet to over 200 
in thickness. The ores are low grade and 
yield on the average about 3.5 percent 
metallic lead, though locally they may 
be much richer. 

Tri-State District 

The deposits are found in the Boone 
formation, believed to have been orig- 
inally a limestone but now made up of 
flat-lying beds of limestone, dolomite, 
chert, nodule beds, and one or more 
oolite beds. The deposits are related to 
structural features and occur in zones 
of shearing, shattering, and brecciation. 
They lie at shallow depths; the bottom 
seldom is more than 350 feet below the 
surface. From 1917 to 1929, inclusive, 
6,504,369 tons of zine concentrates and 
1,221,823 tons of lead concentrates were 
obtained from 117,401,237 tons of mine 
rock. The average indicated recovery 
was 3.32 percent metallic zine and 0.624 
percent metallic lead, and the average 
metallic zinc content of the crude ore 
was about 4.32 percent. 

Eastern Tennessee District 

The ore occurs in dolomite beds which 
dip at about 18 to 22 degrees. The ore 
mineral is sphalerite, which occurs in 
large part as veinlets and seams with 
secondary dolomite. The ore bodies are 
large in area and commonly range from 
a few feet to 50 or more in thickness 
and in places are 150 feet thick. The 
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ore is low grade, and in 1929 the mine 
output averaged 2.90 percent zinc. The 
sphalerite is of exceptional purity, and 
practically no pyrite or other metallic 
mineral is associated with it. 

Coeur d’Alene District 

The rocks of the district consist of 
pre-Cambrian sediments, largely quart- 
zites, shales, and same calcareous beds 
into which monzonite and syenite have 
been intruded in the form of irregular 
masses, dikes, and sheets. The forma- 
tions have been intensely folded and 
faulted. The principal ore bodies are 
fissure veins or lodes formed largely by 
replacement of the brecciated and 
sheared country rock in fissures and 
sheeted zones in quartzite. Mineralogic- 
ally, the ores consist of argentiferous 
galena, sphalerite, and pyrite with 
chalcopyrite in small but variable 
amounts, in a gangue of siderite and 
quartz. The ore shoots are character- 
istically persistent to great depths, and 
many are very large. The main ore zone 
at the Morning mine is 1,500 to 2,000 
feet long, is practically continuous for 
5,000 feet below the outcrop, and is 6 
to 30 feet wide. The Bunker Hill ore 
bodies occur mainly as wide, irregular 
masses within a sheared area 1,000 feet 
wide by 6,000 feet long, dipping at 40 
to 50 degrees. At most of the mines the 
grade of ore varies between the follow- 
ing limits: Lead, 3.5 to 11 percent; zinc, 
1 to 12.5 percent; silver, 1.0 to 20.0 
ounces per ton. 

Park City, Utah 

The ores are found chiefly in the 
Wasatch limestone, Weber quartzite, 
Park City limestone, and the limestones, 
sandstones and shales of the Thaynes 
formation. These sediments have been 
intruded by diorite and diorite porphyry, 
to which the ores are genetically related. 
The rocks have been uplifted and sub- 
jected to considerable folding and 
faulting. 

The ore bodies are of two general 
types. The fissure type, found prin- 
cipally in quartzite, is characterized by 
widths of 3 to 80 feet and dips of 40 
to 55 degrees; and the bedded-replace- 
ment type, which provides 95 percent 
of the ore at the Silver King Coalition 
mines. Some of the Silver King ore 
bodies have been followed on the strike 
for more than 10,000 feet without 
notable change in size or grade. The 
principal ore minerals at Park City are 
galena, pyrite, blende, and tetrahedrite 
in a gangue of quartz, chert, calcite, 
fluorite, rhodochrosite, and country rock. 
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Tintic, Utah 


At the Tintic Standard mine the 
major ore bodies are in limestone at or 
near the contact with faulted faces of 
quartzite. Individual ore bodies adja- 
cent to the fault faces dip from 45 to 
90 degrees, and those distant from the 
fault faces are tabular replacements of 
flat-lying limestone beds. The tabular 
ore bodies are 6 to 200 feet high. The 
principal revenue from the mine is from 
lead-silver ores with a quartz-barite 
gangue. Occurring with lead-silver ore 
in large masses is a siliceous ore con- 
taining about 4.85 percent lead, 0.36 per- 
cent copper, 17.24 ounces silver, 0.037 
ounce gold, 66.96 percent silica, and 
11.50 percent iron. The lead ore ship- 
ments have averaged 25.04 percent lead, 
0.31 percent copper, 30.29 ounces silver, 
0.039 ounce gold, 49.03 percent silica, 
and 7.18 percent iron. 


Butte, Montana 


Copper, with some silver and a little 
gold, is found in the central part of the 
Butte district. The country rock is a 
quartz-monzonite variant of the Boulder 
batholith, cut by granite porphyry and 
aplite dikes. Bordering the central zone 
is a belt of more complex ore in which 
silver increases and sphalerite is found. 
Below the leached gossan there is 
usually a zone of silver enrichment, and 
below the water level the zine content 
increases until, at depth, mines orig- 
inally worked for silver have become 
primarily zine producers. The principal 
minerals of the deposits, which occur in 
the form of veins, are quartz, pyrite, 
rhodonite, sphalerite, galena, rhodochro- 
site, and argentite. The veins of the 
Butte district have been _ intricately 
faulted and offset in at least two direc- 
tions and are characterized by heavy 
gouge on the walls and in bands within 
the veins. 

At the Black Rock mine, the principal 
vein dips at an average of 80 degrees 
and ranges from a few feet to 120 feet 
in width. The country rock is granite, 
which has been intensely altered near 
the vein. 


Barker District, Montana 


The most important ore bodies occur 
in a fissure vein in syenite. The vein 
is crescent-shaped in plan and has been 
exposed in underground workings for 
4,000 feet laterally and 1,200 feet in 
depth. The ore is banded and usually 
is 4 to 7 feet wide. Individual ore 
bodies are 400 to 750 feet long. Vein 
walls usually are quite firm but in 
places are blocky. The ore minerals 
are galena, marmatite, sphalerite, and 
pyrite, with considerable silver, in a 
gangue of altered syenite and rhyolite, 
calcite, quartz, barite, rhodochrosite, 
and marcasite. During 1929 the aver- 
age assay of the ore milled was: Lead, 
6.21 percent; zinc, 5.01 percent; silver, 
9.09 ounces per ton. With increasing 
depth, the percentage of zinc has in- 
creased. 


Pecos District, New Mexico 


The ore bodies occur in a shear zone 
a few feet to several hundred in width, 
in which the igneous rocks have been 
altered to parallel bands of schist. The 
ore bodies replace the schist, and the 
mineralization is a mixture of sphalerite, 
galena, chalcopyrite, and pyrite con- 
taining gold and silver. The ore bodies 
have been developed over a length of 
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2,000 feet and down to the 1,200-foot 
level. They consist of irregular, dis- 
connected tenses of sulphides, which 
pinch out abruptly both horizontally and 
vertically. The ore and walls are both 
generally very loose and require close 
timbering. During the period 1927, 
1928, and 1929 the ore from the Pecos 
mine averaged 16.06 percent zinc, 3.73 
percent lead, 1.02 percent copper, 3.39 
ounces silver, and 0.109 ounce gold. 


Santa Rita, New Mexico 


The principal rocks consist of flows of 
rhyolite, andesite, and basalt, underlain 
by limestone, shales, and sandstones. 
The strata have been considerably 
faulted. Several types of deposits oc- 
cur, including fissure veins, limestone 
replacements, disseminated copper ores, 
and contact metamorphic deposits, but 
the replacement type has produced most 
of the lead and zine ore. Many of the 
deposits were first worked for precious 
metals in the zones of oxidation and en- 
richment; but the base metals, especially 
zinc, have become more important with 
depth. Conspicuous gossans marked the 
outcrops of many ore bodies. During 
1929 and 1930 the ore milled at the 
Black Hawk concentrator averaged as 
follows: 2.0 ounces silver, 2.5 percent 
lead, 0.5 percent copper, and 12.0 per- 
cent zinc. 


Yellow Pine District, Nevada 


A thick mass of folded sedimentary 
rocks, over half of which is carbonate 
rocks, is exposed in the district. These 
rocks later were covered by igneous 
flows and tuffs, and still later sills and 
large masses of granite porphyry in- 
truded the sediments in the vicinity of 
large thrust faults. Most of the ore is 
found in brecciated, dolomitized lime- 
stone. Many of the deposits are grouped 
about intrusive masses of porphyry, but 
others are several miles from any known 
igneous outcrops. Most of the zine and 
lead deposits occur in lower Mississip- 
pian beds and, except for the Yellow 
Pine and Prairie Flower ore bodies 
which underlie a porphyry sill, are not 
near outcrops of intrusives. Lead and 
zine usually occur together, although a 
few deposits carrying zine are devoid 
of lead and vice versa. Most of the im- 
portant ore bodies are of the flat or 
bedded type and are localized in breccia 
zones, and the ore occurs filling frac- 
tures and to a lesser extent replacing 
dolomitized limestone. 


Edwards, New York 


The zinc ore bodies in this district 
occur in a belt of crystalline dolomites, 
quartzites, schists, and gneisses, which 
are intruded by granite magmas and 
pegmatites These rocks have a general 
dip of about 45 degrees, but local fold- 
ing has contorted them into a _ hook- 
shaped plunging structure. Ore deposi- 
tion was controlled by plunging minor 
folds, and the ore bodies are lenticular 
in horizontal section. They are 5 to 25 
feet thick and 100 to 200 feet long along 
the strike and are persistent to depths 
of 2,500 feet down the dip. The ore is 
a mixture of marmatite and pyrite, but 
sometimes pyrrhotite takes the place of 
pyrite. Walls are not usually well-de- 
fined, and parallel streaks and bunches 
of ore sometimes branch off from the 
main ore bodies. The latter lie wholly 
within the dolomite; frequently they do 
not outcrop, and at the Edwards mine 
five of the seven known ore bodies failed 
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to do so. They all dip with the forma- 
tion (at 40 to 45 degrees). 


Franklin Furnace District, N. J. 


The deposits occur in crystalline lime- 
stone in a belt up to half a mile wide. 
Igneous rocks now metamorphosed to 
gneiss, intruded the limestone along the 
western side of the belt. Most geologists 
beleive the ore deposits are of contact 
metamorphic origin. The deposits are 
hook-shaped in plan and section, pre- 
sent the form of plunging troughs which 
pitch downward from the nose of the 
hookline outcrop at an angle of 25 or 
30 degrees near the surface, and flatten 
to 10 degrees or less at depth. The ore 
bodies are 10 to 100 feet thick and ex- 
tend to more than 1,100 feet below the 
surface. They are valuable for their 
zinc, manganese, and iron, which occur 
chiefly as oxides and silicates. Typical 
ore consists of an aggregate of 50 per- 
cent franklinite, 20 to 30 percent wille- 
mite, 2 to 6 percent zincite, and 3 to 11 
percent calcite. 


and Results, Old Ben 
Coal Corporation 
(Continued from page 19) 


| Coal Cutting Methods 


exist the hazards would increase. While 
correction of this was early accomplished 
constant supervision is essential. 


Our kerfs in all mines are about 5 
inches in height. After many years of 
experience in various shaped bit points 
we have standardized on the oval-shaped 
point. In recent years we have experi- 
mented with abrasive tipped bits. Four 
different abrasives were tried, usually at 
adjacent mines. Considerable improve- 
ment in production per sharpened bit 
was found with the abrasives used. 
Those two which proved the best were 
adopted as standards at each of two 
adjacent mines. After two years of ex- 
perience we have standardized on the 
abrasive now in use. Incidentally that 
abrasive tipped bit which cut the largest 
tonnage was not found to be the most 
economical on a tonnage cost basis. 
Further economies resulted in sharpen- 
ing all of the bits at one mine and de- 
livery to and from the other mines by 
trucks. 


In addition to the factor of more effi- 
ciency in production is the factor of 
increased safety. The cause for’ back 
injuries from prying and lifting have 
been largely removed by the _ track- 
mounted machines. Skid installations 
and readjustments, frequently a hazard 
to hands and fingers, are eliminated. 
The practice of kneeling close to the 
coal face as with the slow moving min- 
ing machines is impractical with the 
fast cutting speed of the track-mounted 
machines thus lessening the hazards 
from falling face coal to the helper dur- 
ing his work in shoveling back the cut- 
tings. 


ANGANESE PRODUCERS in the 

United States have been busy. 
President Roosevelt was recently pre- 
sented with the petition in behalf of 
domestic manganese signed by 41 Sen- 
ators and 145 Congressmen, urging 
“maintenance and further development” 
of this industry. 
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Recommended Practices in Coal 


Mining 


-HOISTING- 


N TRYING to arrive at a recom- 

mended practice, one has to consider 

so many different phases that it be- 
comes quite a difficult situation. By 
hoisting is meant the elevating of coal 
from the mining level to preparation 
level. This includes drift mines, slope 
mines, and shaft mines, which compli- 
cates matters right from the start. 

However, to in some way get a start- 
ing point, let us only consider a mine 
of such output and difference in eleva- 
tion that a hoist or conveyor is neces- 
sary. 

This limits the method of hoisting to 
cage hoisting, skip hoisting, or conveyor 
hoisting. Probably the most common is 
the cage hoisting, and this, because the 
mines are of such age that it would not 
be economical to make a change, due to 
the relative short life in front of them. 

In cage hoisting the big disadvantage 
is the fact that the whole car must be 
uncoupled, caged, hoisted, dumped, low- 
ered and then coupled up again. This 
requires quite a number of men, creates 
considerable wear on the cage and cars, 
and when a delay in hoisting occurs 
there is no “reservoir” to prevent this 
delay from being reflected into the other 
operations, except a large surplus of 
cars on the shaft bottom. The cost of 
these cars then must necessarily be 
charged to the hoisting equipment. 

If this cost and the saving per year 
on labor required, as against the labor 
of some other type of hoisting were con- 
sidered, it is highly probable that a 
large number of mines have sufficient 
life to show a considerable saving in 
hoisting alone, besides being able to 
show an appreciable saving in other 
operations, due to revised car sizes, etc. 

Going next to skip hoisting: 

This probably cuts the labor on the 
shaft bottom in two or even better, as 
compared to caging the loaded car. Be- 
sides this, the car is not subjected to 
the strains and stresses. A compara- 
tively low speed hoist can be employed, 
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and a “reservoir” provided to hold the 
desired capacity to facilitate the haul- 
age, and iron out any small delays in 
the hoisting cycle. 

This type of hoisting is especially 
adapted to deep shafts, where large 
tonnage is desired, and permits the use 
of a large size mine car, which is 
dumped into the reservoir hopper by a 
rotary dump or drop bottom car without 
uncoupling the trip. 

However, there are some items to con- 
sider that are disadvantageous and must 
be balanced against the gains. There 
will be an increase in breakage of the 
coal, in that there is an extra handling 
of the coal. The coal is dumped from 
the car into the hopper and into the 
skip, and again on top from the skip 
onto the screens. This will probably 
raise the percentage of screenings a 
couple of percent, which in turn will 
lower the realization. Increasing the 
size of mine car and providing one with 
low sides and ends may facilitate mat- 
ters such that, especially in mechanical 
loading, this breakage may be entirely 
counteracted by decreased operating 
costs. 

A separate hoist or cage must be pro- 
vided for the handling of men and ma- 
terial, and in coal mining a separate 
hoist for their purposes is preferable 
and economical as compared to changing 
skips as is done in copper mines. 

Of course, changing the cars and 
equipment is quite a large expenditure, 
and in many cases discourages the mak- 
ing of improvements along these lines 
in an old mine. 

Now let us consider hoisting by means 
of a conveyor, whether it be a “belt” or 
“flight” or some other type. This will 
probably mean that a new shaft must 
be put down if it is an old mine with a 
vertical shaft. This shaft must be on 
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an incline which will make it about two 
and a half times as long as a vertical 
shaft. However, the reduced cross-sec- 
tion will probably cause the cubical con- 
tents to be approximately the same as 
the old vertical hoisting shaft. The old 
hoist will then make a material shaft 
and a man hoist. 

For all this effort let us consider what 
we get. It is to be remembered, of 
course, that the depth of the shaft and 
life of the mine may make it impractical 
in many cases. 

The conveyor will discharge onto the 
screens—it will deliver the coal in a 
continuous stream and not in slugs as 
is done by a skip or cage hoist. This 
will mean that for a given tonnage per 
hour, a relatively smaller screening sur- 
face will suffice—the width of the screen 
can be reduced appreciably. 

The horsepower required will be so 
small in proportion to that required for 
a cage or skip that it will seem almost 
ridiculous. This is because the hoisting 
will be continuous and not the wait— 
then a rapid acceleration, then a decel- 
eration and another wait. The conveyor 
ean be fed out of a hopper reservoir 
that can hold one trip, or two, as desired. 
The car can be dumped by rotary dump, 
or a drop-bottom car may be used. The 
car size can be increased as much as 
practical. Thus reducing the number of 
cars needed and the number of car 
changes necessary to produce the desired 
tonnage. 

The writer recently visited a mine in 
Indiana, employing drop-bottom cars and 
a conveyor hoist, where there were no 
men at all employed on the shaft bottom. 
The locomotive pulled the drop-bottom 
cars over the hopper where they were 
automatically dumped, then closed, and 
the motor was again on its way. While 
this may not be possible nor desirable 
in many mines, it does show just how 
much can be accomplished with this 
method of hoisting. And from the 
writer’s standpoint, this method is prob- 
ably the most desirable from an oper- 
ating standpoint as well as an econom- 
ical viewpoint. 
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MILLING METHODS 


at the Oxide Coneentrator of the International 


Smelting Co.. Tooele, Utah* 


HE oxide concentrator is properly an 

integral part of the Tooele plant 

of the International Smelting Co., 
located five miles from Tooele, Tooele 
County, Utah. It has a capacity of 300 
tons of ore per day and uses an all- 
flotation process to treat custom sili- 
ceous oxidized lead ores obtained prin- 
cipally from the Tintic district in Utah. 
Ores found amenable to the process are 
purchased on a custom basis, the prin- 
cipal tonnages being obtained from the 
Tintic Standard and North Lily mines. 

The copper occurs chiefly as chalcopy- 
rite, chalcocite, and tetrahedrite. The 
lead occurs as galena, cerussite, angle- 
site, and to a lesser extent plumbojaro- 
site, the first two minerals mentioned 
predominating. The principal silver min- 
eral is cerargyrite; appreciable amounts 
of proustite and argentojarosite are also 
present. The gold is associated with the 
principal copper and lead minerals and 
pyrite; varying amounts are present as 
tarnished native gold. The gangue is 
principally a rather opaque quartzite but 
also includes oxidized iron minerals, dark 
colored cherts, lime, and gypsum. The 
ore is readily ground but owing to the 
high cerussite content is difficult to 
classify efficiently. 

Various methods of concentrating were 
tested at the company concentration 
laboratory before the present successful 
method was evolved in the fall of 1927. 
During the winter of 1927-28, various 
ores that might be available were tested 
in the concentration department contin- 
uous testing plant, and in March 1928, 
a full-scale mill test was commenced, 
using a section of the lead-zine concen- 
trator. After several months of this 
operation, during which time many 
operating difficulties were presented and 
overcome, sufficient information was ob- 
tained to design a mill especially for the 
treatment of oxidized ores. 

Construction of the present mill was 
commenced in February 1929, and the 
mill started operation in the latter part 
of June of the same year. Operation 
was continuous until the end of 1929, 
when depressed metal markets resulted 
in intermittent operations until the pres- 
ent time. Operations in the new con- 
centrator have been successful from the 
first, and only reduced tonnages of ore 
have caused the irregular operation. 


* “Reprinted from U. S. Bureau of Mines In- 
formation Circular 6759.” 

+ One of the consulting engineers, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, and assistant concentration en- 
gineer, International Smelting Co. 
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Ore as received either from the cus- 
tom sampler or the smelter sampling 
mill is dumped into any or all of 12 
125-ton-capacity receiving bins arranged 
in two parallel rows of six bins each. 
From these bins it may be drawn out 
in any desired proportion onto a collect- 
ing conveyor by means of constant-speed 
feeder belts on the bottoms of the bins 
and variable opening gates on the bins 
themselves. This collecting conveyor 
belt discharges onto a cross belt which 
conveys the ore to the boot of a 30-inch 
elevator equipped with a double row of 
14- by 17-inch malleable iron buckets. 
This elevator discharges the ore upon a 
20-inch inclined belt which conveys it 504 
feet over the tracks of the Tooele Valley 
Railway and up to the ball-mill feed bins 
at the top of the mill. 

There are two ball-mill feed bins con- 
structed of steel and having a capacity 
of 200 tons each. The No. 1 bin is filled 
directly from the inclined conveyor, 
while the No. 2 bin is filled from the 
inclined conveyor by means of a short 
horizontal conveyor belt 20 inches wide, 
running across the tops of the bins and 
discharging at the center of the No. 2 
bin. Both feed bins are equipped with 
feeder belts and gates so that any con- 
venient rate of discharge may be ob- 
tained. Both feeder belts discharge onto 
the ball-mill feed belt which is on a 
slight incline and discharges into the 
ball-mill scoop housing. Ore on this feed 
belt is weighed on a Biehler weight- 
ometer before passing to the ball mill. 

Fine grinding is done in one No. 86 
Marcy ball mill operating in closed cir- 
cuit with an 8-foot by 23-foot 4-inch 
Dorr duplex classifier, model D. Normal 
feed rate is 300 wet tons per 24 hours. 
Cast-steel balls, 3-inch diameter, manu- 
factured by the Anaconda Copper Co., at 
its Anaconda foundry, are used. Inas- 
much as the ball mill has considerable 
capacity in excess of the flotation equip- 
ment, a somewhat light ball load of 
about 11 tons is carried. The pulp in 
the ball mill is carried at a density of 
about 80 percent of solids; that of the 
classifier overflow is maintained at about 
26 percent of solids. 
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Flotation is carried on in four 18-inch 
M. S. Sub-A flotation machines, oper- 
ating in parallel, the feed being provided 
to the four machines by means of a 
mechanical distributor of a design de- 
veloped by the company and built in its 
shops. Each machine has 14 cells, the 
first three of which are used for flotation 
of sulphide minerals and the last 11 of 
which are devoted to the flotation of 
oxidized minerals. 

The feed to a flotation machine enters 
the second cell through a feed box and 
pipe; ethyl xanthate, amyl xanthate, and 
sodium silicate are also fed to the feed 
box. The second and third cells are 
sulphide roughers, the concentrates from 
these two cells being cleaned in the first 
cell. Cleaner cell tailings flow, as usual, 
to the second cell. The fifth and sixth 
cells produce finished oxide concentrates; 
cell 7 to 9, inclusive, produce rougher 
concentrates which are cleaned in the 
fourth cell. The froths of the remaining 
cells, 10 to 14, inclusive, are returned 
to the head of the oxide circuit for re- 
treatment. Low-head air lifts are used 
for the return of all middlings and con- 
centrates which require pumping in 
order to get them to their proper desti- 
nations. 


The reagents used comprise sodium 
amyl xanthate, 1.5 pounds per ton; 
sodium sulphide, 6.0 pounds per ton; 
sodium silicate, 4.0 pounds per ton; ethyl 
xanthate, 1.2 pounds per ton; and penta- 
sol, used as a frother, 0.30 pound per ton. 
The stage addition of reagents into the 
early part of the flotation operation is 
practiced, the principal amounts being 
added to the fifth cell which is the head 
of the oxide circuit. 

All water-soluble reagents are fed in 
solution, being dissolved in large tanks 
on the top floor of the mill. From these 
mixing tanks they are drawn to the 
proper feeders, which are located on a 
floor above the flotation machines. The 
feeders used were developed at the plant 
and are of the disk-and-cup design. By 
means of extra long pins in the disk 
they feed to six places at one time. In- 
asmuch as the amyl xanthate and sodium 
sulphide must be added in stages to ef- 
fect efficient flotation, enough feeders for 
these reagents are provided to feed to 
each cell down to the twelfth cell, if 
necessary. Other reagents require less 
complete staging and are consequently 
provided with fewer feeders. 

Changes in operating conditions are 
met by varying the amounts of sodium 
sulphide added to the various cells, the 
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amounts of ethyl xanthate, amyl xan- 
thate, sodium silicate, and pentasol re- 
maining essentially constant over a wide 
range of different ores. 

Air is supplied to the flotation ma- 
chines at a pressure of 1 pound per 
square inch by either of two No. 5 Roots 
blowers. Either blower has greater 
capacity than is needed, so the other one 
is held in reserve. High-pressure air for 
the air lifts is supplied from the smelter 
high-pressure service line. 

The finished concentrates are conveyed 
to the boot of an elevator which elevates 
them high enough to allow them to run 
by gravity to a 50-foot Dorr tank ad- 
jacent to the filter building for thicken- 
ing before filtering. A 38-inch Wilfley 
pump is also available for this service 
and is used as a stand-by for use in 
emergencies. 


The concentrate pulp, thickened from 
about 25 to 50 percent of solids, is dis- 
charged directly to the boot of an ele- 
vator which conveys it to the top of the 
filter building where it flows by gravity 
to any or all of the three 6-leaf 8-foot 
diameter American filters. A 3-inch Wil- 
fley pump is provided to replace the ele- 
vator in case of emergency. The filters 
discharge into a reversible conveyor belt 
which in turn discharges either to a 
dryer or onto a car-loading belt which 
also serves the dryer. 


A vacuum of 20 to 23 inches of mer- 
cury is maintained at the filters by one 
of two 20- by 12-inch duplex Ingersoll- 
Rand vacuum pumps. The filters have a 
capacity of 225 tons per filter day of 24 
hours; moisture in filter cake varies from 
13 to 15 percent. 

In case of failure at the dryer or if 
the concentrates are to be stored in 
stockpiles, the reversible conveyor under 
the filters is set to discharge directly 
onto the car-loading conveyor and the 
filter cake, without further drying, is 
thus loaded directly to railroad cars. 

Because of the sticky character of the 
concentrates after filtering drying is 
necessary to produce a product that may 
be handled at the lead-plant bins. For 
this purpose an 8- by 72-foot Vulcan 
dryer of the rotary-kiln type is provided. 
This dryer is brick-lined and gas-fired, 
natural gas being used as fuel. Filter 
cake from the filters on the floor above is 
fed into the upper end of the dryer 
through a chute, and as it works down 
the dryer to the discharge end is dried 
by a current of hot gas traveling coun- 
tercurrent from the gas-fired furnace at 
the discharge end. Moisture in final 
product is held at about 6.5 percent in 
the interest of economy. With such a 
final moisture a granular product is ob- 
tained which is easily handled in the bins 
at the smelter. 

A cyclone-type dust collector is pro- 
vided in the dryer stack to prevent ex- 
cessive dusting losses in flue gases. The 
dust recovered per day amounts to about 
300 pounds. 

The dryer as previously mentioned dis- 
charges onto the car-loading conveyor 
which carries the concentrate to railroad 
cars for transportation to the smelter. 

Tailings flow by gravity from the flo- 
tation machines to a 50-ft. Dorr thick- 
ener placed in line with and about 100 ft. 
from the thickener building. The pulps 
are thickened only enough to supply 
sufficient water for milling, which means 
a spigot product containing about 40 per- 
cent of solids. This sounds like a pecu- 
liar statement, but due to the fact that 
considerable fresh water in the form of 


compressor, vacuum-pump, and reagent- 
mixer cooling water enters the circuit at 
all times the return water is in the 
nature of “make-up” water. 

The overflow from the thickener, to- 
gether with concentrate-tank overflow, is 
pumped to an equalizer tank above and 
in the rear of the concentrator by two 
5-in.,. type LV, Cameron single-stage 
pumps direct driven by a 50-hp., 2,200- 
volt, 1,750-r. p. m. motors. Only one 
pump is required for this service at one 
time. 

The spigot product of the thickener is 
discharged directly into the tailing 
launder and flows by gravity to the tail- 
ing pond. No attempt is made to re- 
claim water from this pond. 


All sampling is done by Galligher 
automatic samplers. The heads are 
sampled just after overflowing the classi- 
fier, the concentrates just after leaving 
the flotation machines, and the tailing 
just after leaving the flotation machines. 
The products are sampled as a whole, no 
attempt being made to take regular 
samples of the products of the individual 
flotation machines. The products of 
each shift are sampled and assayed 
separately so that each foreman knows 
the metallurgical results which were ob- 
tained on his shift, and thus can better 
control daily operation. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has ap- 

pointed a National Labor Relations 
Board under the compromise resolution 
for the Wagner Act composed of Lloyd 
Garrison, of Wisconsin, chairman; Henry 
Alvin Millis, of Illinois; and Edward S. 
Smith, of Massachusetts. 

Through the order the existing Na- 
tional Labor Board is abolished, effective 
July 9, but the new National Labor Re- 
lations Board will have the benefit of 
the expert personnel of the old board as 
it may deem necessary. 

The new board will make regular re- 
ports through the Secretary of Labor to 
the President. 

“The very presence of the board,” the 
President said, “will have undoubtedly 
a salutary effect in making it possible 
for individual conciliators to arrive at 
settlements of local grievances 
promptly.” 

The President expressed the belief 
that the creation of the board “marks 
a great step forward in administrative 
efficiency and, more important, in gov- 
ernmental policy in labor matters. It 
meets the universal demand not only of 
employers and of employes but of the 
public, that the machinery for adjusting 
labor relations should be clarified so that 
every person may know where to turn 
for the adjustment of grievances.” 

The President in his order declared the 
board is authorized to investigate issues, 
facts, practices, and activities of em- 
ployers or employes in any controversies 
arising under Section 7A of the NRA 
which are burdening or obstructing or 
threatening to burden or obstruct the 
free flow of interstate commerce, and 
to order and conduct elections and, on 
its own initiative, to take steps to en- 
force its orders in the manner provided 
in Section 2 of Public Resolution 44, 
Seventy-third Congress. 

Upon the request of the parties to a 
labor dispute, the board is authorized to 
act as a board of voluntary arbitration 
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or select a person or agency for volun- 
tary arbitration. 

The new board is authorized to recom- 
mend through the Secretary of Labor to 
the President the establishment, when- 
ever necessary, of regional labor rela- 
tions boards and special labor board for 
particular industries vested with the 
power that the President is authorized 
to confer by law. 

All employes of boards that are 
abolished by the new order shall be 
transferred to the new board at their 
present grades and salaries. 

The new board will cooperate with the 
Labor Department and is authorized to 
request from the Secretary of Labor any 
information and facilities necessary in 
carrying out the purposes for which it 
is created. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
may decline to take cognizance of any 
labor dispute where there is another 
means of settlement provided for by 
agreement, industrial code; or law which 
has not been utilized. 


Whenever the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board or any board designated or 
established in accordance with the 
Executive order has made a finding of 
fact, or issued any order in any case or 
controversy involving Section 7A of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, such 
finding of facts and such order shall be 
final and not subject to review by any 
person or agency in the executive branch 
of the Government. The case, however, 
may be taken to the courts. 


Two recent rulings of the National 
Labor Board in connection with hours 
of work and extra time for overtime 
work are significant to all employers of 
labor. 

In an exemption granted by Adminis- 
trator Johnson last week to the Konz 
Box and Lumber Company, of Appleton, 
Wis., from the lumber code, the NRA 
head permits the company to work cer- 
tain employes more than the prescribed 
40 hours a week with the proviso that 
the hours shall not be more than 50 a 
week; that the employes shall be paid 
time and one-half for all hours in excess 
of the code 40 hours. 


Parenthetically it should be mentioned 
that the lead code also provides for time 
and one-half for all overtime work in 
excess of the code maximum. 


The other decision is on a matter of 
back pay for employes who had gone 
out on strike. The National Labor 
Board upheld the decision of the Chicago 
Regional Board in the matter of the 
Greyhound Bus Company, ruling that the 
company must grant employes back pay 
from November 29. The ruling was in 
conformity with a prior agreement that 
the company should reinstate approxi- 
mately 40 machinists who struck Au- 
gust 24. 

In its decision the National Labor 
Board pointed out that since the com- 
pany did not fulfill the agreement with 
the board, the granting of back pay to 
the men seemed appropriate redress to 
the employes. The board further states 
that “. .. the public interest requires 
the company to fulfill as nearly as it is 
now possible the commitments it volun- 
tarily made.” 


NTERIOR DEPARTMENT has an- 
nounced plans for the development of 

’ subsistence homestead near Phoenix, 
riz. 
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of the purchase of silver by foreign 
sources with the view of a possible re- 
sale to this country under advanced 
prices. 

Much other legislation was ground out 
affecting agriculture, credit, conserva- 
tion, communications, national defense, 
Philippine independence, air mail revi- 
sion, public utilities, highways, relief 
measures, etc. 

Under the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 (Public Law 291) approved June 
6, 1934, provisions were embodied which 
liberalize the Securities Act of 1933 and 
which for that reason will permit more 
freedom in the flow of capital to de- 
velop the mining enterprises of the 
country. 

The Housing Bill in its last minute 
enactment carried provisions which per- 
mit of a construction program of wide 
proportions. This offers a market for 
material quantity of metal and mineral 
products and is to this extent of im- 
portance to mining. 


In conclusion it is felt that the most 
important consideration is the prepara- 
tion which the mining industry must 
undertake in order to protect their in- 
terests in an intelligent and forceful 
manner at the coming session of the Con- 
gress in January of 1935. The time is 
short and there is much to be done. 


NE HUNDRED and fifty repre- 

sentatives of coal operators, miners, 

and mine safety officials attended 
the West Virginia State Mine Safety 
Conference at Charleston, W. Va., on 
June 29, 1934. 

The meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the West Virginia Department 
of Mines and the United States Bureau 
of Mines for the purpose of organizing a 
West Virginia Council of the Holmes 
Safety Association. 

The program consisted largely of dis- 
cussions of the current aspect of general 
mine safety and the need of well organ- 
ized safety campaigns. The meeting pre- 
sided over by Mr. N. P. Rhinehart, chief 
of the West Virginia Department of 
Mines, was addressed by Governor H. G. 
Kump and Ernest L. Bailey, State Road 
Commissioner. Among the other speak- 
ers of the day were: J. J. Forbes, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines; R. M. Lambie, Van 
A. Bittner, J. W. Paul, T. E. Lightfoot, 
D. C. Kennedy, M. L. Garvey, Jos. 
Ardigo, W. W. Hunt, and W. E. E. 
Koepler. 


Following the open discussion of mine 
safety and the need of an organization 
such as the Holmes Safety Association, 
a resolution was adopted to organize a 
West Virginia Council of this organiza- 
tion. The following officers were elected: 

President, N. P. Rhinehart, chief, 
West Virginia Department of Mines. 

Vice presidents: George Watson, State 
Compensation Commissioner; 
Thomas, the Koppers Company; W. J. 
German, Pocahontas Fuel Company; 
Van A. Bittner, United Mine Workers 
of America; Raymond Salvatti, West 
Virginia Coal Mining Institute; Frank 
Miley, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica; Chas. E. Lawall, School of Mines, 
West Virginia University; J. J. Forbes, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Secy.-Treas., P. D. McMurrer, Direc- 
tor of Safety, West Virginia Department 
of Mines. 

Executive Committee: J. V. Sullivan, 
West Virginia Coal Operators Associa- 
tion; Wm. Blizzard, United Mine Work- 


ers of America; S. Higgins, New 
River Coal Operators Association; W. E. 
E. Koepler, Pocahontas Coal Operators 
Association; Jos. J. Ardigo, Williamson 
Coal Operators Association; D. C. Ken- 
nedy, Kanawha Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation; J. W. Colley, Logan Coal Oper- 
ators Association; T. E. Johnson, North- 
ern West Virginia Subdivision Coal 
Association; C. F. Davis, 
United Mine Workers of America; L. T. 
Putnam, Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Com- 
pany; William Crichton, Greenbrier 
Operators Association; P. C. Graney, 
Winding Gulf Operators Association; 
D. A. Reed, Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany; Samuel Pursglove, Pursglove 
Mining Company. 


RESOLUTIONS OF WEST VIRGINIA STATE 
MINE SAFETY CONFERENCE 


WHEREAS a representative group of 
mining men meeting in Charleston, the 
capital of the State of West Virginia, 
have formed a State Council of the 
Holmes Safety Association, which pro- 
vides a definite plan for organized co- 
operative safety educational effort in 
which the mine owners, mine officials, 
mine workers, state mine inspectors, and 
representatives of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines can participate for the 
purpose of safe-guarding the life and 
health of those engaged in the occupa- 
tion of mining; and 

WHEREAS the plans of the association 
call for the formation of district coun- 
cils and local chapters which should be 
organized without unnecessary delay: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we appeal to every 
mining man in the State of West Vir- 
ginia to assist in the organization work 
and actively support the Holmes Safety 
Association; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the moral 
support of the public, the newspapers of 
the State, the mining journals, and all 
other agencies that can be of assistance 
in conserving the life and health of 
those engaged in the leading industry of 
our State, in the hope that West Vir- 
ginia will maintain its leadership in 
bituminous coal production and attain 
first place among all coal-producing 
states in this great humanitarian safety 
movement. 


Loans to Industries 


* IMPORTANT piece of legislation 
which should be of interest to the 
mining industries, the Glass Loans to 
Industries Bill, is practically certain of 
enactment this session. This measure 
(S. 3487) amends the Federal Reserve 
Act by adding a new section reading as 
follows: 

“Sec. 13b. In exceptional circumstan- 
ces, when it appears to the satisfaction 
of a Federal reserve bank that an estab- 
lished industrial or commercial business 
located in its district is unable to obtain 
requisite financal assistance on a reason- 
able basis from the usual sources, the 
Federal reserve bank, pursuant to au- 
thority granted by the Federal Reserve 
Board, may make loans to, or purchase 
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obligations of, such business, or may 
make commitments with respect thereto, 
on a reasonable and sound basis, for the 
purpose of providing it with working 
capital, but no obligation shall be ac- 
quired or commitment made hereunder 
with a maturity exceeding five years, 


“Each Federal reserve bank shall also 
have power to discount for, or purchase 
from, any bank, trust company, mort- 
gage company, credit corporation for in- 
dustry, or other financing institution 
operating in its district, obligations 
having maturities not exceeding five 
years, entered into for the purpose of 
obtaining working capital for any such 
established industrial or commercial 
business; to make loans or advances di- 
rect to any such financing institution 
on the security of such obligations; and 
to make commitments with regard to 
such discount or purchase of obligations 
or with respect to such loans or ad- 
vances on the security thereof, including 
commitments made in advance of the 
actual undertaking of such obligations, 
Each such financing institution shall ob- 
ligate itself to the satisfaction of the 
Federal reserve bank for at least 20 per- 
centum of any loss which may be sus- 
tained by such bank upon any of the 
obligations acquired from such financing 
institution, the existence and amount of 
any such loss to be determined in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board: Provided, That in lieu 
of such obligation against loss any such 
financing institution may advance at 
least 20 percentum of such working cap- 
ital for any established industrial or 
commercial business without obligating 
itself to the Federal Reserve bank 
against loss on the amount advanced by 
the Federal reserve bank: Provided, 
however, That such advances by the 
financing institution and the Federal 
reserve bank shall be considered as one 
advance, and repayment shall be made 
pro rata under such regulations as the 
Federal Reserve Board may prescribe. 

“The aggregate amount of loans, ad- 
vances, and commitments of the Federal 
reserve banks outstanding under this 
section at any one time, plus the amount 
of purchases and discounts under this 
section held at the same time, shall not 
exceed the combined surplus of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks as of July 1, 1934, 
and all operations of the Federal reserve 
banks under this section shall be subject 
to such regulations as the Federal Re- 
serve Board may prescribe. 

“For the purpose of aiding the Fed- 
eral reserve banks in carrying out the 
provisions of this section, there is hereby 
established in each Federal reserve dis- 
trict an industrial advisory committee, 
to be appointed by the Federal reserve 
bank subject to the approval and regu- 
lations of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and to be composed of not less than three 
nor more than five members as deter- 
mined by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Each member of such committee shall be 
actively engaged in some industrial pur- 
suit within the Federal reserve district 
in which the committee is established, 
and each such member shall serve with- 
out compensation but shall be entitled to 
receive from the Federal reserve bank 
of such district his necessary expenses 
while engaged in the business of the 
committee, or a per diem allowance in 
lieu thereof to be fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Each application for 
any such loan, advance, purchase, dis- 
count, or commitment shall be submitted 
to the appropriate committee. ...” 


Manufacturers Section 


National Publicity Committee Formed 


T THE annual May meeting of The 
American Mining Congress, the 
Board of Directors authorized a 

Manufacturer’s Section of its National 
Publicity Committee. Glenn H. Eddy, 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
was elected chairman of the section, and 
was authorized to proceed immediately 
to the organization of a cooperating com- 
mittee, composed of representatives from 
the 48 manufacturing member companies 
of the Mining Congress. 

The first meeting of the committee 
was held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 26, 1984. Members 
attending the meeting were Glenn H. 
Eddy, Ohio Brass Company; A. Broggini, 
National Carbon Company; Ralph M. 
Leavenworth, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; John T. Ryan, 
Mine Safety Appliances Company; Karl 
Runkle, General Electric Company; J. H 
Duff, Carnegie Steel Company; George 
R. Delamater, The W. S. Tyler Co.; John 
Swerehart, Atlas Powder Co.; Glenn 
W. Southward, The American Mining 
Congress; W. W. Rodgers, Westinghouse 
E. & M. Co.; E. R. Coombes, The American 
Mining Congress. Other members of the 
committee, who were appointed by Mr. 
Eddy but who were unable to attend the 
meeting, are: J. W. Haddock, Sullivan 
Machinery Company; Frank E. Mueller, 
Roberts & Schaefer Co.; Fred J. Maple, 
John A. Roelings’ Sons Company; G. E. 
Stringfellow, Edison Storage Battery 
Company; E. J. Burnell, Link-Belt Com- 
pany; Neil Salsich, Jeffrey Mfg. Co.; 
L. H. Gault, A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Company. 


Karl H. Runkle 


Glenn H. Eddy 


Mr. Eddy appointed the following com- 
mittees to cooperate with similar com- 
mittees of operating officials appointed 
by the National Board of The American 
Mining Congress: 


(1) Public Education and Information 
on Problems of the Mining Industries— 
A. Broggini, National Carbon Company, 
chairman; (2) United States Bureau of 
Mines and the Mining Industry—Ralph 
M. Leavenworth, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, chairman; 
(3) Cooperation with the Western Divi- 
sion The American Mining Congress— 
Karl Runkle, General Electric Company, 
chairman; (4) Practical Operating Prob- 
lems—J. W. Haddock, Sullivan Machinery 
Company, chairman. 

Other committees will be appointed 
from time to time and immediate work 
will be begun by the appointed groups. 
The personnel of the various committees 
has not yet been completed, and an- 
nouncement will be made shortly as to 
membership. John Swenehart, Atlas 
Powder Co., and J. H. Duff, Carnegie 
Steel Co., have accepted appointment on 
the Western Division Committee, and 
John T. Ryan, Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, has accepted appointment upon 
the Bureau of Mines Committee. 

The purpose of the meeting as outlined 
in the agenda, is as follows: 

“The purpose of this meeting is largely 
that of organization. It has been called 
to formulate a cooperating national pub- 
licity committee to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the leading manufacturers 
of mining machinery and supplies who 
are affiliated with The American Mining 
Congress through its Manufacturer’s 
Section. 

“The meeting should first consider the 
many serious problems which are out- 


(Concluded on page 30) 


Ralph Leavenworth 


JULY, 1934 


A. Broggini 
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Trade and Industrial 
Scehool For Meechanieal 
Coal Mining 


By F. M. TREAT * 


UT IN the coal fields of Wyoming 

there is a unique educational insti- 

tution. It is a day trade school 
located in Kemmerer High School, Kem- 
merer, Wyo. It gives preliminary train- 
ing to boys who plan to become 
mechanical coal mine operators. 

This school was organized in Septem- 
ber, 1930, with Fred W. Doelz instruct- 
ing. He has had 10 years practical coal 
mining experience. His teacher training 
was taken at Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis; at Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, Man- 
hattan, Kans.; and Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, Fort Collins, Colo. His 
training and experience has fully 
equipped him to carry on the different 
elements of training for mechanical coal 
mine operation. 

The school is housed in a separate 
shop building. This course is given dur- 
ing the junior and senior years. The 
shop and class work is set as per Smith- 
Hughes vocational rules and Wyoming 
State Plans for Vocational Trade and 
Industrial Education. 

A visit to the schoolroom finds all the 
boys busily engaged at their many 
tasks. There is always the spirit of 
industry and accomplishment. These 
tasks are in pattern making, foundry 
steam turbines, electric generators, steam 
boilers, pumps, steam 


pressed-air equipment, acetylene welding 
outfits, forging, machine shop on lathes, 
planes, drill presses, etc., and wood- 
working. 

The classroom and laboratory allows 
many types of work. The room is 
equipped with a movie machine where 
the latest mine pictures are shown at 
intervals. Other equipment allows all 
kinds of tests, such as heating units in 
coal, analysis of gas, and analysis of 
coal dusts. 

It is not the intent to turn these boys 
out as completely trained in mechanical 
mining but to give them a basic under- 
standing of the principles involved in 
becoming a first-class mechanical mine 
operator. A great deal of the equipment 
used in this school is built in the shop. 
For example, band saws, cut-off saws, 
sanders and jointers are built. These 
machines are made from the working 
drawing to the completed machine. 

The coal companies of the district are 
most cooperative with the instructor. 
This makes available any type of equip- 
ment used in the mines for study. No 
attempt is made to teach the actual op- 
eration of any type of machine. During 
the last two months of the training the 
class spends one-half day on the actual 
job. They report to the regular mine 
superintendent and are assigned with a 
foreman who gives them a regular task. 


engines, com- The record of placement has been ex- 

_— cellent. All boys finishing this course in 

* State Director of Vocational Education. the past three years, except two, have 
1st 2nd 3rd 4th Total 

Unit Sem. Sem. Sem. Sem. hours 
Math—Drawing ............... 1 55 25 45 125 
2 75 75 
Mine surveying ................ 3 40 40 
9 50 50 
Pumps—Drainage ............. 10 40 re 40 
Cutting—Conveying ............ 11 100 90 190 
*First aid—Safety ............. 14 25 25 
16 50 50 
* Mine fires—Explosions ........ 17 10 10 
18 40 35 50 50 175 
270 270 270 270 1,080 


* Unit 14, including mine rescue and Unit 17, were given by State Mine Inspector Fearn, Deputy 


Inspector Wilson, and Mr. Kintz, of the Bureau of Mines. 


aid and senior students for mine rescue. 
+ Unit 16 for seniors only. 


All students received certificates in first 


During this time students are farmed out to Kemmerer Coal Company 


for instruction, and these boys report direct to the mine foreman for half day and are placed wherever 


he feels they may get the most benefit. 
mechanical equipment on the job. 


No attempt is made to teach them the actual operation of 
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been placed in the mine or continued 
their special studies in a collegiate insti- 
tution. The superintendent tells the in- 
structor that the boys trained in this 
class are at the end of six months over 
a year ahead of boys employed who 
have not had this training. 

The foregoing is an outline of the 
course of study. 


National Publicity 
Committee Formed 


(Continued from page 29) 


lined on the agenda. We would suggest 
that the committee then divide itself into 
various sections to handle, say (1) the 
national legislative publicity problems; 
(2) the program for the Bureau of 
Mines; (3) practical operating problems; 
and (4) the mining company towns pro- 
gram. A chairman for each of these 
groups should be selected and as prob- 
lems arise The American Mining Con- 
gress, through Mr. Eddy, could present 
to that chairman and his sub-committee 
those things upon which assistance is 
needed. The whole plan is a cooperative 
one and involves ideas rather than 
money. 

“We feel that no stone must be left 
unturned to awaken mining communities 
and those interested in the mining indus- 
try to the grave and serious problems 
involved in social legislation and the 
transference of private direction of in- 
dustry to government bureaus. We be- 
lieve that the Bureau of Mines as our 
official representative in the government 
should be maintained with dignity, and 
we believe that the mining industry, par- 
ticularly the coal branch, has suffered 
long enough from vicious propaganda 
and that some of the real facts concern- 
ing the attitude of that industry toward 
its labor, through housing, recreation, 
etc., should be brought to the attention 
of as many people as possible.” 


ATENTED MULTIPLE PART con- 
struction gives these new braided 
slings the flexibility of chain, the 
strength and long life of wire rope. 
They are light in weight, easy to handle 
and have a high safety factor—all fea- 
tures which speed up material handling. 
These braided slings are available in 
two types: (1) “Atlas” slings which are 
made of two endless elements of wire 
rope, spirally interwoven the full length. 
They are non-kinking and will not spin. 
Their extreme flexibility permits them 
to take the contour of the load with full 
grippage before the lifting power is ap- 
plied. (2) “Drew” slings with a flat 
belt-like surface, also made of an endless 
element, especially adapted to monu- 
mental, stone, tube mill and boiler shop 
work, and any loads requiring a wide, 
flat surface—Macwhyte Company, 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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MINING EVENTS 


Copper 


HE copper industry has been busily 
in adjusting itself to the 
Code of Fair Competition, recently 
adopted by it. H. O. King, formerly 
Deputy Administrator, resigned his post 
with NRA and has joined the copper 
producers as managing director of the 
Copper Code Authority. The price of 
the metal has increased, and in the three 
business days preceding the advance to 
9 cents a pound, 82,000,000 pounds of 
copper were sold. Sales of copper since 
March 22 total between two hundred and 
sixty and two hundred and seventy mil- 
lion pounds. World stocks are decreas- 
ing, and American properties are re- 
opening, notably the New Cornelia mines 
of the Phelps Dodge Corporation, which 
opened early in July, calling back to 
work more than 2,000 workmen. 


N THE BASIS of reports from elec- 
tric light and power companies in 
the United States in respect of their use 
of copper for transmission and distribu- 
tion purposes, and for generator station 
and substation purposes, we reckon their 
use of copper as in the first following 
table. We say “reckon” for we are 
obliged to compute the copper content 
reported in insulated wire, lead-covered 
cable, etc., and the breakdown is only 
approximate. 
1931 1932 1933 
No. of companies reporting... 150 142 126 
-———Short tons———_,, 
1931 1932 1933 


700 200 100 
Bare copper wire......... 22,700 7,200 3,100 
Insulated wire, cop. content 20,300 12,300 7,600 


*Other forms, cop. content. 14.700 12,000 6,900 
58,400 31,700 17,700 
Assuming that the light and power 
companies that did not report put up 
and took down copper in the same pro- 
portion, the total installation and re- 
moval was as in the next following table 
(tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : 
Old 


Installation copper sold 
33,100 4,300 
48,800 6,300 
85,800 8,000 
90,000 14,000 
122,000 18,200 
103,000 20,500 
115,000 24,000 
127,000 23,600 
130,000 36,000 
85,000 26,000 
49,000 20,000 
33,000 14,600 


(According to the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics.) 


The light and power companies that 
reported their use of copper also re- 
ported their use of aluminum, the quan- 
tity of which reported in 1933 was small. 
This is easily explained by the evidence 
that the installations by the light and 
power companies in 1933, as in 1932, 
were mainly of the nature of improved 
distribution rather than of long-distance, 
high-tension transmission. 


UNDER the Copper Code, members 
of the industry are required to re- 
port to the Code Authority action taken 
In averaging the work week to 40 hours 


Reaching For Control. 


—The Washington Post 


over three month periods. The recovery 
administrator is empowered to appoint 
an investigator to contact employers and 
employes for the purpose of reviewing 
the observance of hour limitations. 


HE Union Minere du Haut Katanga, 
world’s largest copper producer, is 
turning out 8,000 metric tons a month, 
according to word received by officials 
in America. This figure approximates 
96,000 tons a year as compared with the 
65,000-ton production for 1933 and 54,- 
000 tons in 1932. It was predicted a 
month ago that this producer would step 
up output to 100,009 yearly, and seem- 
ingly the prediction is being fulfilled. 


Skea Arizona State Tax Commission 
is fostering an amendment to the 
state constitution whereby a special tax 
of one-half cent a pound on all copper 
produced in the state would be imposed. 
Considerable opposition against this pro- 
posed tax is naturally being shown. It 
is said that the tax would make it im- 
possible for many operations which are 
now shut down to resume. Moreover, 
while this tax would produce some reve- 
nue from companies which have a high- 
grade product, it would be more than 
offset by the decreased revenue from 
other sources, it is claimed. 


OHN G. BARRY, mining engineer 

and geologist of El Paso, Tex., has 
been named special investigator for the 
copper industry by NRA Administrator 
Johnson. 


Silver and Gold 


OINCIDENT with reports of a 

4,600,000-ounce drop in stocks of 
refined silver at refineries from April 
to May, comes other news that will in- 
terest silver producers. 


JULY, 1934 


Despite strong denials by the Treasury 
Department regarding any immediate 
rise in white metal prices, we are re- 
liably informed that the White House 
prophesied to a western Senator and a 
silver producer recently that 75-cents- 
an-ounce silver could be expected this 
fall. 

Such a prophecy from any President 
would be worthy of consideration, but 
from the present occupant it becomes of 
more than ordinary import. It discloses 
that he is in sympathy with the hopes 
of silver producers, feels that a rise in 
silver prices will help the country gen- 
erally, and is anxious to help out the 
present situation. 

It also develops that the President has 
been informed that 75-cent silver for do- 
mestic producers would be nearly equiv- 
alent to the $1.29 price of the hey-day 
of silver, because of asserted cuts in 
mining and smelting costs since the late 
90's. 

Taken together with the substantial 
drop in silver stocks at refineries, the 
situation is one that appears to be “look- 
ing up” for silver men. The April total 
of 11,865,000 ounces on April 30 was the 
highest on record, while the June 1 figure 
of 7,174,000 ounces is the lowest since 
last December. 

At the same time world production of 
the white metal dropped during May to 
a 15,022,000-ounce total, a cut of more 
than a million ounces from April. De- 
spite the drop, production is still far 
ahead of the same period last year. 


Cuts in May output were largely 
traceable to Mexican curtailment of 
nearly 1,000,000 ounces and a U. S. drop 
of 100,000 ounces. At the same time 
Canadian output increased nearly 500,- 
000 ounces and Russian exports to Great 
Britain jumped nearly 4,000,000 ounces 
over the same month a year ago. Rus- 
sian exports to Germany fell off 
decidedly. 


HE Bureau of Internal Revenue has 

issued supplemental regulations gov- 
erning the tax on silver applying to sale 
of silver bullion by brokers for cus- 
tomers outside of the United States. 

When a broker, before September 1, 
1934, liquidates a long interest in silver 
bullion for a customer outside the United 
States, the broker shall prepare a memo- 
randum on behalf of the owner from 
cabled or other information and swear 
to it on information and belief, the regu- 
lations state. This is in cases where it 
is impossible to obtain the memorandum 
sworn to by the owner before the date 
required by regulation 85, the original 
silver tax regulations. 

Stamps in the amount of the tax, if 
any, shown to be due should be affixed 
to the memorandum. 

Brokers holding long positions for 
owners outside the United States should 
immediately procure sworn statements 
covering facts which must be shown 
upon liquidation of such interests and 
which are not within the brokers’ knowl- 
edge since in the case of liquidations on 
and after September 1, 1934, all memo- 
randa verified on information and belief 
= be accompanied by sworn supported 

ata. 
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selected will be made. 


tion executives. 


dates of the meeting— 


PLANS DEVELOPING FOR ANNUAL MEETING METAL INDUSTRIES 


Under the leadership of W. S. Boyd, vice president, Utah Copper Company, and Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper Corporation, chairman of the Western Division, The American Mining Congress, and 
W. Mont Ferry, vice president, Silver King Coalition Company, and chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, for the annual meeting of the division, the plans for the convention, to be held at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., September 24-29, inclusive, are rapidly taking shape. 
meetings have been held by the state groups responsible for the program and a final meeting of 
the committee has been called for Salt Lake City, July 6, after which announcement of the topics 
After a survey of the industry Mr. Ferry reports that the program will 
undoubtedly undertake to discuss the broad problems of vital importance to the West at this time. 
The speakers will be leaders in mining and allied fields, Government representatives, and Associa- 


The exposition to be held in conjunction with the meeting already is assured of hearty support 
from the manufacturers of mining machinery and supplies. 
prising the Western Division will present a graphic exhibit, showing by charts, diagrams and other 
means, the far-reaching importance of the metal industries to our industrial life. 

A full report will be presented in our August issue, with the first preliminary program. 


SEPTEMBER 24-29, 1934 


The 13 


Preliminary 


western mineral states com- 


The 


Brokers in the United States should 
obtain for customers outside of the 
United States authorizations for pur- 
chase and affixing of stamps and shall 
be responsible for the delivery of prop- 
erty stamped memoranda. broker 
shall not execute any transfer for a cus- 
tomer outside of the United States in 
the absence of such authorization except 
that a broker may liquidate a long posi- 
tion standing on his books on or before 
June 28, 1934, without such authoriza- 
tion and may deliver the memorandum 
without stamps affixed on condition that 
he shall make every reasonable effort to 
obtain from the customer authority for 
the purchase of stamps to be affixed as 
soon as possible to the memorandum and 
shall not remit any balance to such cus- 
tomer until he has obtained such au- 
thority and shall in determining margin 
or similar requirements treat as a lia- 
bility of the customer any unpaid 
amount of the tax computed on such in- 
formation as is available to the broker.— 
American Metal Market. 


N A TELEGRAM to President Roose- 

velt, the Committee for the Nation 
says information has come to it that “the 
near future may see nationwide cam- 
paigns in favor of scaling down or re- 
pudiating public as well as_ private 
debts,” and asks, “Why should we gam- 
ble our solvency and social stability on 
the hazard of an unforeseeable demand 
for and supply of one commodity, gold?” 

The committee declares the past year’s 
experience shows that a further increase 
to $41.34 in the price of gold would add 
more than $1,000,000,000 to the farmers’ 
income during the next year, and that 
this is why national farm organizations 
have appealed to the committee to enlist 
support of business men for their reso- 
lution requesting the President immedi- 
ately to raise the price to $41.34. 


OLD production in Canada amounted 

to 224,881 ounces in April; during 
the preceding month 249,310 ounces were 
produced and in April, 1933, the total 
was 237,017 ounces, according to a re- 
port just issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics at Ottawa. Output during 
the first four months of 1934 totaled 
928,416 ounces, as compared with 958,- 
851 ounces in the corresponding months 
of 1933. 
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Lead and Zinc 


HILE sales of domestically produced 

zinc are improving as indicated by 
last week’s sales total of 4,300 tons, it 
is also significant that 1933 production 
by members of the International Zinc 
Cartel increased 17 percent over the 1932 
figure. The members of the cartel in- 
clude all producers except those of the 
United States, Japan, and Russia. 


Large domestic zine production has 
proved disturbing to prices, but pro- 
ducers promise sharp reductions in July 
outputs. 


Total output of the cartel for 1933 
was 650,247 tons, the plants of the cartel 
members operating at 45 percent of ca- 
pacity during the first seven months of 
the year and increasing to 50 percent 
after August 1, according to the report 
of the Vieille Montagne Company of 
Belgium. 


In addition to this increase, plants 
were permitted to exceed their quota 
against the payment of an indemnity 
calculated according to the price of the 
metal. The Vieille Montagne, it is 
pointed out, took advantage of this pro- 
vision to increase its production to 85,- 
146 tons, compared with 61,718 tons in 
1932. 

Reduction in stocks of zine has been 
constant, the report states, dropping 
from 206,405 tons on August 1, 1931, the 
date when the present cartel convention 
went into effect, to 148,942 tons on De- 
cember 31, 1932. Stocks declined during 
1933 to 134,242 tons at the end of the 
year. On March 31, 1934, stocks had 
dropped to 123,818 tons. The present 
stocks represent slightly more than two 
months’ sales. 

According to the Vieille Montagne an- 
nual report, world production of zinc 
during 1933 amounted to 994,528 tons, 
against 793,921 tons in 1932. The 
United States ranks as the leading pro- 
ducer, accounting for 294,554 tons in 
1933, Belgium being second with a total 
production of 137,408 tons. 


HE COMMODITY EXCHANGE, 

INC., incident to its first anniversary 
as a consolidated organization under one 
roof, inaugurated a futures market in 
lead and zine on July 2. 
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Jerome Lewine, president of the Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc., said in opening 
the trading in lead and zinc futures, 
“Lacking a few days of a year ago, this 
exchange was officially opened for trad- 
ing in rubber, silk, hides, silver, copper, 
and tin. Today we are inaugurating for 
the first time on any exchange in this 
country a future market for lead and 
zine, 


“We are very proud of the record that 
our Commodity Exchange has made dur- 
ing the past year, which as you all know 
has been a trying one, due to the many 
economic changes and_ readjustments 
that have taken place. 

“Our exchange has proved its useful- 
ness as well as the need for such an 
organization as we have set up for the 
safe conduct of the various businesses 
that are directly affected by the com- 
modities dealt in here. Throughout the 
countries of Europe and the Far East 
the Commodity Exchange is well known 
and we have the opportunity of attract- 
ing the mining and manufacturing in- 
terests which heretofore were without 
the advantages of a future market in 
zine and lead. 

“The contracts for these two articles 
have been prepared and promulgated 
with the greatest of care, having solely 
in mind the effecting of equitable rela- 
tions between producer and consumer, 
and I take this occasion to express my 
thanks to the committee who have 
worked so conscientiously in bringing 
this about as well as to our counsel for 
drawing the necessary and proper rules 
and by-laws for governing the same. 

“On behalf of our board let me ex- 
press our hope and confidence that the 
lead and zinc future market will prove 
to be as beneficial to their industries as 
our other commodities markets have been 
in their respective fields.” 

Ivan Reitler, vice president of the ex- 
change and chairman of the Metal 
Trades Committee, welcomed lead and 
zine trading here. He told of the benefit 
that the hedging facilities give to metal 
companies and said that now lead and 
zinc producers will have the same fa- 
cilities. 

Joseph D. McGoldrick, city comptroller, 
representing Mayor LaGuardia at the 
opening ceremony, said the city is proud 
of these new activities. 


| 
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Bituminous 


ITUMINOUS coal production during 

the week ended June 16 equaled 
6,112,000 net tons, with a daily average 
output of 1,019,000 tons, as compared 
with a daily average of 1,036,000 in the 
previous week and 946,000 tons in the 
like period last year. The charts for this 
year and last year are growing closer 
as upturn last year is reflected. Total 
production for the year to date is, of 
course, well above last year, with the 
aggregate of 170,224,000 tons showing 
a gain of 27.5 percent over the like figure 
for 1933. 


4,ASTERN Subdivisional Code Au- 

thority of Division No. 1, the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Subdivisional Code 
Authority of Division No. 1, and the 
Ohio Subdivisional Code Authority of 
Division No. 1, all of :the Bituminous 
Coal Industry, have made application to 
the NRA for approval of their budgets 
and the basis of contribution by mem- 
bers of the industry, to the expenses of 
administering the code within the re- 
spective subdivisions. 

The budget of the Eastern Subdivi- 
sional Code Authority is $201,050, de- 
signed to cover the period from January 
1, 1934, to December 31, 1934, inclusive. 
The basis of contribution is a monthly 
assessment of 1 cent per ton of monthly 
production, subject to changes by the 
Code Authority. The annual production 
for this subdivision in 1933 was 34,125,- 
000 tons. 

The budget of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Subdivisional Code Authority of 
Division No. 1 is $249,840.36, covering 
the period from May 1, 1934, to April 
30, 1935, inclusive. The basis of con- 
tribution is 7 mills per ton of coal pro- 
duced during the month of June, 1934, 
and a like monthly assessment of 7 mills 
per ton produced thereafter until other- 
wise determined by the Code Authority. 

The budget of the Subdivisional Code 
Authority for Ohio is for $200,000, cover- 
ing the period of June 1, 1934, to May 
31, 1935, inclusive. The basis of con- 


tribution is as follows: (a) The approxi- 
mate amount to be collected, $200,000; 
(b) the approximate number of mem- 
bers of the industry, 2,000; (c) the 
method of assessment is to be based upon 
tonnage produced by each operator, 
levied monthly on tonnage production 
during the preceding month. 

Notice was given that criticisms, ob- 
jections, and suggestions concerning 
these budgets and the methods of assess- 
ment must be submitted to Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Wayne P. Ellis, Room 3325, 
Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C., prior to July 10, 
1934. 


N ORDER modifying the code of fair 
£\ competition for the bituminous coal 
industry, effective June 11, was made by 
National Recovery Administrator Hugh 
S. Johnson to (1) reduce wages for 
shaft, drift, and slope mines in District 
G, which is composed of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma; and (2) 
that operators of District G and also of 
District H, which is western Kentucky, 
shall not indulge in destructive price 
invasion of other districts where wage 
rates are higher under the code. It is 
also ordered that the Coal Research Unit 
of the Research and Planning Division 
study and recommend such further 
changes as may be desirable. The or- 
der—which modifies that of April 22, 
1934, whereby General Johnson brought 
about the cooperation of management 
and labor under’ the Bituminous Coal 
Industry Code in settlement of a diffi- 
cult wage controversy—fixes these basic 
minimum rates of pay for shaft, drift, 
and slope mines in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma: Inside skilled 
labor, $4 per day, 57 1/10 cents per 
hour; outside common labor, $3.53 per 
day, 50 4/10 cents per hour. 

This is a reduction from $4.35 per 
day and .62 1/10 per hour for inside 
skilled labor, and a reduction from $3.75 
per day and .53 6/10 per hour for out- 
side common labor for all mines in Dis- 
trict G, as provided in the schedule of 
April 22. 

The latter rates—$4.35 and .62 1/10 
for inside skilled and $3.75 and .53 6/10 
for outside common labor—continue in 
effect for all mines except shaft, drift, 
or slope in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma. 

This order gives District G a lower 
rate for all operations except strip op- 
erations. District H, western Kentucky, 
already has lower rates because an in- 
junction has been obtained there against 
enforcement of the code’s minimum 
wages. Therefore, General Johnson or- 
ders that these districts having lower 
wages do not take advantage of that in 
invading markets where wage scales are 
higher. This section reads: 

“It is further ordered that, in view 
of the differentials accorded District G, 
and in view of the situation existing in 
District H, pending further order there 
shall be no sales by operators of said 
districts into the normal consuming mar- 
kets of another district which is subject 
to higher rates of pay, at any prices for 
coal of comparable grade and quality, 
less than the price for such coal in said 
market charged by such other district, 
and there shall be no destructive inva- 
sion of such other consuming markets 
and, in the absence of satisfactory agree- 
ments governing this matter, the de- 
termination of the Administrator on 
complaint of any such destructive in- 
vasion shall be conclusive.” 
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PPROVAL of the following members 

of the Illinois Subdivisional Coal 
Code Authority for the year ending 
March 31, 1935, was announced by the 
NRA Administrator: 

Northern Illinois District—T. C. Mul- 
lins, president, Northern Illinois Coal 
Corp., 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Central Illinois District—C. W. Reed, 
vice president, Peabody Coal Company, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago; A. I. 
Wilcoxson, president, Sagamon Coal 
Company, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago; G. D. Cowin, president, Bell & 
Zoller Coal and Mining Company, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; A. B. 
Steffens, president, Indiana & Illinois 
Coal Corp., 309 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago; C. J. Sandoe, vice president, 
West Virginia Coal Company, Boatmen’s 
Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Belleville District—H. E. Howard, 
president, Binkley Coal Company, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; W. F. 
Davis, president, St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Coal Company, 2927 South Broadway, 
St. Louis. 

Southern Illinois District —D. W. Bu- 
chanan, president, Old Ben Coal Corp., 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago; G. B. 
Harrington, president, Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Franklin Coal Company, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; W. J. 
Jenkins, president, Consolidated Coal 
Company of St. Louis, Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis; F. H 
Woods, president, Sahara Coal Company 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

L. C. L. Operators—F. A. Aid, 
Prairie Coal Company, 1612 Landreth 
Building, St. Louis. 


URING 1933 the mines of the United 

States had but one major explosion 
or fire disaster, which was in a bitumi- 
nous coal mine, and resulted in the loss 
of seven lives. To date 1934 has pro- 
duced one major disaster, also in bitu- 
minous coal, with the loss of five lives. 
This established an enviable record for 
safety in mines. 
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TWO-MONTHS’ strike of workers 

employed by the Tennessee~ Coal, 
Iron and Railway Company was settled 
by C. L. Richardson, Labor Department 
conciliator, recently, the latter an- 
nounced. The said agreement effected 
between unions and the company 
presages the return to work of 2,500 ore 
miners who struck May 4, demanding 
wages and working conditions provided 
for under the Alabama Bituminous Code. 
Mr. Richardson also announced that he 
is carrying forward negotiations tend- 
ing toward settlement of differences be- 
tween 2,000 other miners on strike from 
three other companies. This settlement 
involves wage increases and a reclassi- 
fication of miners to lessen the differen- 
tial between wages of the lowest and 
highest paid. 


Anthracite 


Louis C. Madeira III 


T A MEETING of the board of di- 
rectors of the Anthracite Institute 
held on Thursday, May 31, at its offices, 
19 Rector Street, New York City, Mr. 
Louis C. Madeira III was unanimously 
elected executive director of the Institute. 
In contradistinction to the executive 
officials of the Institute who have pre- 
ceded him, Mr. Madeira brings to the 
position a personality rich with experi- 
ence in the production and distribution 
of anthracite. He was “born and bred” 
in the industry, being the son of Percy 
C. Madeira, founder and for many years 
president of Madeira, Hill & Co., one of 
the leading “independent” anthracite 
companies. Louis Madeira, himself, 
from the time he left college in 1914 
has been connected with the firm his 
father founded, and at the time of his 
election as executive head of the Insti- 
tute was vice president of that company 
and was on the boards of directors of a 
number of producing companies in both 
the anthracite and bituminous fields. 
Before accepting the duties of the posi- 
tion, and assuming charge of the office 
at 19 Rector Street, which he did on 
Tuesday, June 5, Mr. Madeira resigned 
from all connections he had previously 
held. 
The selection of Mr. Madeira as 
executive head of the Institute meets 
with enthusiastic approval of the indus- 
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try. It is felt that he is the one man 
that can bring harmonious action among 
the members in the matters of policy and 
in service to the public. 


T HE TOTAL production of anthracite 
(which includes colliery fuel) for the 
week ending June 23, as estimated by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
amounted to 806,000 net tons. This is 
an increase, as compared with produc- 
tion of the preceding week, of 30,000 net 
tons, or 3.9 percent. Production during 
the corresponding week of 1933 amounted 
to 1,015,000 tons. 


CCORDING to a recent report of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., the ex- 
ports of anthracite during the month of 
May, 1934, amounted to 139,879 net tons, 
of which Canada received 135,596 tons. 
Bituminous coal exports for the month 
of May, 1934, amounted to 1,202,675 net 
tons, of which Canada received 1,125,724 
tons. 
Coke exports for the month of May, 
1934, amounted to 58,675 net tons, of 
which Canada received 58,505 tons. 


importations of foreign 
anthracite for May, as reported by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, were 24,712 tons as compared 
with 21,925 tons during May of last year, 
they declined 20.1 percent from the fig- 
ure of 30,927 tons for April, 1934. In 
the face of an anticipated upturn of 
about 13 percent, the reduction is grati- 
fying, and tends to nullify the relatively 
small increase in the moving yearly total. 

For the 12 months ended May 81, 1934, 
total imports aggregated 435,599 tons, 
or 8.6 percent less than the figure for 
the corresponding period of last year. 
The present level is, however, 6 percent 
higher than the low recorded for the 
year ended February 28, 1934. The in- 
crease of approximately 2,800 tons as 
compared with May last year is at- 
tributable to the gain of 13,700 tons from 
Russia, which more than offset the de- 
cline of 10,900 tons from the United 
Kingdom. The net increase augmented 
the share absorbed by Rhode Island by 


the approximate amount of 6,500 tons, 
while Massachusetts reflected a decrease 
of 3,700 tons. Other sources and ports 
of entry remained unchanged. 


N INCREASE of nearly 188,000 tons 

in Canadian imports of anthracite, 
as compared with May of last year, was 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, for May, 1934. Those from 
the United States increased approxi- 
mately 116,000, while the mother coun- 
try gained about 72,000 tons. While 
the month of May is normally expected 
to show increases over April, the actual 
figures were materially higher than 
anticipated. 


The moving yearly total imports from 
the United States recorded the fifth suc- 
cessive gain, and, for the 12 months 
ended May 31, 1934, were 1,701,217 net 
tons, or 21.5 percent in excess of the 
corresponding period last year, and 22.3 
percent ahead of the low of 1,390,673 
tons for the year ended June 30, 1933. 
For the year just ended, the United 
States contributed 52 percent of the 
total Canadian importations, while Great 
Britain, with 1,569,001 tons, accounted 
for 48 percent. A year ago the pro- 
portion was just about reversed. 

The gain of 300,648 tons during the 
past year is particularly gratifying in 
view of the fact that practically 84 per- 
cent of the Canadian shipments are sizes 
larger than pea, marking Canada as 
one of our most profitable markets. 

Gains in American anthracite were 
principally in central Ontario, with a 
small percentage in Quebec. A _ very 
slight loss was noted in Nova Scotia. 
Great Britain’s increases, on the other 
hand, were practically confined to the 
Quebec district, with comparatively 
slight progress being reported in New 
Brunswick and in central Ontario. 


7s continued public hearing on the 
code of fair competition for the man- 
ufactured gas industry, originally set for 
June 29, before Deputy Administrator 
L. H. Peeble, in the Department of Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C., upon 
convening was recessed to reconvene in 
Room 3309, Department of Commerce 
Building, on Friday, July 13, 1934. 


SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE 
( 


. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(Tonnage figures represent thousands of net tons) 


-——April, 1934——_, 
Change from 


Ton- same month March, April, Calendar yr. to date 
nage year ago 1934 1933 1933 1934 
Primary distribution: 
Total shipments from region....... 4,173 +69.6 5,356 2,460 13,373 19,916 
All-rail to New England ?.......... 310 + 36.6 615 227 1,268 2,089 
New England receipts— 
By tide (includes imports)..... 164 51.9 164 108 546 562 
259 +35.6 571 191 1,046 1,832 
Lake Erie loadings................. 42 500.0 0 7 7 42 
Exports to all countries............ 79 88.1 98 42 274 396 
Imports: 
From United Kingdom............. 17 “s 19 17 75 64 
29 107.1 29 14 93 106 
Upper Lake Dock trade: {¢ 
Receipts— 
Lake Michigan ................ 9 + 28.6 2 7 8 12 
9 + 28.6 2 7 2 
Deliveries— 
Lake Superior .......scccscces 9 +50.0 9 6 46 56 
Lake Michigan ............+.-- 10 9.1 18 11 66 71 
Stocks (end of month)— 
Lake Superior ...........c-se.. 55 -64.3 64 154 154 55 
Lake Michigan ................ 89 32.6 90 132 132 89 
144 —49.6 154 286 286 144 
* Less than 500 tons. + Approximately 11 percent stays in the State of New York. {All com- 


mercial docks. 
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STATISTICAL TRENDS OF THE COKE INDUSTRY, 1915-1933 


1915 1923 1929 1931 1932 1933 
Coke produced: 
net tons 27,508,255 19,379,870 6,472,619 1,128,337 651,888 877,242 
rrr do 14,072,895 37,597,664 53,411,826 32,355,549 21,136,842 26,678,136 
do 41,581,150 56,977,534 59,883,845 33,483,886 21,788,730 27,555,378 
Percent of total from: by-product OWENS. .....cccccccccsciccccccsccsces 33.8 66.0 89.2 96.6 97.0 96.8 
Disposition of coke (beehive and by-product) : 
Furnace coke (including all coke used by producer)........... -net tons e 47,774,408 46,785,722 20,608,175 10,524,496 14,830,568 
Other industrial (including water gas)...........ceeceeeeeeeues do ° 2,283,888 2,334,999 1,838,566 1,295,290 1,794,771 
Number of ovens in existence: 
6,268 11,156 12,649 13,108 13,053 13,053 
Number of new by-product ovens under construction at end of year....... 1,191 629 #4 
Cost of coal charged—by-product ovens, average per ton.............0000: $2.33 $4.76 $3.50 $3.55 $3.55 $3.38 
»rices of coke: 
sg vee spot price of Connellsville furnace coke f.o.b. ovens............ $1.73 $5.33 $2.75 $2.43 $2.04 $2.41 
Average realization on by-product coke sold— 
bd $6.74 $5.38 $4.589 $4.22 $4.00 
Yield of by-products per ton of coal charged: 
gallons 7.1 8.1 8.9 9.62 9.84 9.39 
Ammonium sulphate or equivalent..........cccccccccccscescscees pounds 20.1 21.2 22.3 24.33 23.06 22.18 
GOS M cu. ft. 4.3 5.9 6.6 7.02 7.47 7.14 
Average gross receipts of by-products per ton of coke produced: 
Total by-products, including breeze. .........cccccccesccecceeecsceess $2.19 $3.48 $3.60 $3.863 $4.182 $3.549 
CCORDING to a recent report of the military services is extracted in the 


U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C., the production of coke during May 
increased substantially over that for 
April, reflecting the continued improve- 
ment in the iron and steel industry. The 
total output of both by-product and bee- 
hive coke amounted to 3,243,169 tons, or 
104,864 tons per working day. This rep- 
resents an increase of 6.7 percent in 
comparison with the daily rate prevail- 
ing in April. 

The output of by-product coke 
amounted to 3,191,869 tons, or 102,964 
tons per day, as compared with a daily 
rate of 95,848 tons in the preceding 
month, and 61,976 tons in May, 1933. 
The daily rate of coke production at fur- 
nace plants increased from 64,108 tons 
in April to 71,029 tons in May, or 10.8 
percent. On the other hand, the daily 
rate at merchant plants increased only 
0.6 percent. 

Production of beehive coke continued 
to decline, the daily average of 1,900 
tons per working day being 21.9 percent 
less than the April rate of 2,432 tons. 

Total stock at by-product plants re- 
mained practically stationary at 1,947,- 
710 tons. At furnace plants, however, 
stocks were drawn upon during May, the 
reserves at the close of the month being 
4.6 percent less than those at the be- 
ginning of the month. Merchant plants 
increased their reserves by 3.7 percent. 
At the rate of production in May, total 
by-product stocks were sufficient to last 
18.9 days, in comparison with 20.5 days’ 
supply at the close of April. 


HE FORTY-SECOND annual meet- 

ing of the Illinois Mining Institute 
will be held at the Hotel Abraham Lin- 
coln, at Springfield, Ill., on Friday, No- 
vember 2, 1934. For further particulars 
address B. E. Schonthal, secretary, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


THE ACQUIREMENT of all gas 
rights in 50,000 acres comprising the 
Cliffside helium-bearing gas field, near 
Amarillo, Tex., has been completed by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. This 
field supplies the raw material from 
which all helium used by the nation’s 


Amarillo helium plant, designed, built, 
and operated by the Bureau of Mines. 
In addition to supplying current require- 
ments, the field provides a large reserve 
for future lighter-than-air craft opera- 
tions of the Army and Navy. 

When production and conservation of 
helium for governmental use was dele- 
gated by Congress to the Bureau of 
Mines in 1925, the old supply was fail- 
ing and extraction costs were high. 
From the World War period, when mem- 
bers of its staff suggested production of 
helium for aeronautical use to the Army 
and Navy and directed experimental 
work to develop processes for its extrac- 
tion, the Bureau of Mines has continued 
its studies of helium. Through these 
studies the area now known as the Cliff- 
side field was found to contain gas of 
about 1% percent helium content. 

With the responsibility of providing 
helium placed upon it by the Congress, 
the Bureau of Mines made a thorough 
study of the Cliffside field and consider- 
ing all factors, determined that this field 
was the best reserve of helium-bearing 

as then known. No comparable field 
as ever been discovered. 

In 1927, the bureau contracted for 
leasehold gas rights in 20,000 acres as 
the initial step toward control of all gas 
rights in the closed geologic structure 
comprising the field. This contract was 
followed by a series of large purchases 
of both leasehold and lessor’s retained 
rights. The last transaction covering 
about 9,000 acres has just been com- 
pleted, giving to the Government all of 
the gas lease and gas royalty rights 
within this large helium reserve. 

After the source of supply of raw 
material was selected, the bureau de- 
signed a helium plant of a new type and 
started its erection at Soncy, 7 miles 
west of Amarillo, in August, 1928. The 
bureau also provided for the drilling of 
wells in the Cliffside field and construc- 
tion of necessary pipe lines to bring the 
gas from the field to the plant. 

Production of helium at the Amarillo 
plant was started in April, 1929. In 
five years of operation, this plant has 
produced more than 57,000,000 cu. ft. of 
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—The Chicago Tribune 


helium, or about one-half of all of that 
element ever recovered in the world. 
Operating costs have been less than one- 
third of the lowest cost at which helium 
was ever obtained by the Government 
from any other source. 

The Government’s investment in 
helium plant, gas lands, wells, and pipe 
lines near Amarillo,is about $2,100,000. 
Expenditures in operation over the five- 
year period have been $666,600, and 
$159,000 has been returned to the Treas- 
ury of the United States from sale of 
residue gas. Thus the net operating 
cost of producing 57,487,000 cu. ft. of 
helium has been only $507,624, or $8.83 
per thousand cu. ft. 

The lowest average cost over a year’s 
period at which helium was ever ob- 
tained by the Government from any 
other source was about $34 per thousand 
cu. ft. At that rate the 57,487,000 cu. 
ft. that has been produced by the Ama- 
rillo plant would have cost $1,954,558. 
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The difference between that amount and 
the net operating cost at Amarillo is 
$1,447,134, or 7i percent of the total 
investment. 

The rock pressures of the wells indi- 
cate a depletion of the gas reserve to 
date of only about 2 percent. The rea- 
sonable expectation is, therefore, that 
the entire investment will be returned 
at a time when the properties have 
served for only a very small percentage 
of their total useful life. 


_ PRESIDENT on May 21 signed 


Public Law No. 226, of the Seventy- , 


third Congress, being “An act providing 
for the suspension of annual assessment 
work on mining claims held by location 
in the United States and Alaska,” 
specifying that: “The same is hereby 
suspended as to all mining claims in the 
United States, including Alaska, during 
the year beginning at 12 o'clock merid- 
ian July 1, 1933, and ending at 12 o’clock 
meridian July 1, 1934: Provided, That 
the provisions of this act shall not apply 
in the case of any claimant not entit!ed 
to exemption from the payment of a Fed- 
eral income tax for the taxable year 
1933: Provided further, That every 
claimant of any such mining claim, in 
order to obtain the benefits of this act, 
shall file, or cause to be filed, in the 
office where the location notice or certifi- 
eate is recorded, on or before 12 o’clock 
meridian July 1, 1934, a notice of his 
desire to hold said mining claim under 
this act, which notice shall state that 
the claimant, or claimants, were entitled 
to exemption from the payment of a 
Federal income tax for the taxable year 
1933: And provided further, That such 
suspension of assessment work shall not 
apply to more than six lode-mining 
claims held by the same person, nor to 
more than 12 lode-mining claims held by 
the same partnership, association, or 
corporation: And provided further, That 
such suspension of assessment work shall 
not apply to more than 6 placer-mining 
claims not to exceed 120 acres (in all) 
held by the same person, nor to more 
than 12 placer-mining claims not to ex- 
ceed 240 acres (in all) held by the same 
partnership, association, or corporation.” 

Particular note should be made of 
three points: (1) Those persons or firms 
who were liable for the payment of Fed- 
eral income tax for the calendar year 
1933 must do assessment work this year 
on mining claims in which they hold an 
interest. (2) A notice to hold claims 
under benefit of this moratorium must 
be filed by noon July 1, 1934; said no- 
tice also to contain a statement of in- 
come tax nonliability. (3) Such sus- 
pension does not apply to more than 6 
lode claims held by an individual or 12 
claims held by an association ; nor to 
more than 120 acres in placer claims by 
an individual or 240 acres by an asso- 
ciation. 


HE FOLLOWING officers were elected 

at the recent meeting of the Mine In- 
spectors Institute: John G. Millhouse, 
Illinois State Mine Inspector, president; 
Thomas Stockdale, Bramwell, W. Va., 
second vice president; James Berry, 
Columbus, Ohio, third vice president; 
Richard Maize, Uniontown, Pa., secre- 
tary; C. A. McDowell, Pittsburgh, treas- 
urer; Dr. J. J. Rutledge Baltimore, Md., 
assistant secretary; J. 7. Beard, editor, 
publications; and R. Dawson Hall, pub- 
licity editor. 
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Hon. Key Pittman 


XOVERNOR CALLES of the state of 
Sonora, Mexico, and a large com- 
mittee of prominent Mexican mining 
men, including the Hon. Iquacio Soto, 
are giving a silver fiesta in the honor of 
United States Senator Key Pittman, of 
Nevada, for the successful work he has 
done to restore silver. The fiesta will be 
held on the international boundary line 
between Nogales, Mex., and Nogales, 
Ariz., at noon, Saturday, August 18. 
At that time there will be presented 
to Senator Pittman a replica of the won- 
derful Aztec calendar. This replica is 
made of solid silver and weighs 120 
pounds. United States Ambassador to 
Mexico, the Hon. Josephus Daniels, and 
Senators and Congressmen from the bor- 
der states will be in attendance to take 
part in this celebration. Mining men 
from all parts of the United States have 
been invited to be guests at this celebra- 
tion. 


HE REVISED code for the alumi- 

num industry was approved on June 
26 by NRA Administrator Johnson for 
a trial period of 90 days. The code be- 
comes effective July 11. The original 
code submitted was rejected by the NRA 
primarily because of proposed wage 
levels and trade practice provisions. 

The 90-day trial period will be marked 
by an intensive investigation of the en- 
tire industry by the NRA, aided by other 
Government agencies. The Adminis- 
trator said the study would determine 
the extent to which the new code had 
protected small enterprises from oppres- 
sion and aided in effecting the Recovery 
Act policy. The full report is to be made 
10 days before the trial 90-day period 
expires. 

Meanwhile the Administrator prom- 
ised that all complaints of unfair com- 
petition in the sale of fabricated prod- 
ucts, hours and wages, and other 
practices will receive prompt attention 
and thorough investigation. 
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Lestat of the bill which would have 
provided for the protection and pres- 
ervation of domestic sources of tin will] 
affect seriously those engaged in the 
scrap-tin trade in America. The meas- 
ure was designed to prevent huge ex- 
ports of the scrap metal to foreign 
countries, notably Japan. 

Meanwhile the congressional commit- 
tee provided for, in the recently passed 
resoution, will make an intensive study 
of tin resources. The President’s veto 
message referred to the fact that it 
would be inconsistent to approve a meas- 
ure which may conflict with recommen- 
dation which may be made by the 
committee. 

World tin consumption for the 12 
months ending May 1, 1934, jumped 30 
percent over the preceding 12-month 
period, the June bulletin of the Hague 
office of the International Tin Research 
and Development Council shows. 


Tariff Commissioner Named 
From the Ranks 


N R. OSCAR B. RYDER was con- 
+ firmed by the Senate on his ap- 
pointment by the President to be a 
member of the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. Ryder is especially well qualified 
for his new work, having been on the 
staff of the Tariff Commission for nearly 
15 years. At the time he entered on duty 
he was assigned to the Textile Division 
because of his knowledge of the silk 
manufacturing industry. While in that 
division he prepared, among other things, 
a comprehensive report on “Broad Silk 
Manufacture and the Tariff.” He was 
later transferred to the Economics Divi- 
sion of the commission, where as an 
economist he came in close contact with 
all the activities of the commission and 
took an active part in the planning of 
investigations and in the preparation of 
reports as well as acting, in many cases, 
in an advisory capacity to the commis- 
sion. While the Tariff Act of 1930 was 
under consideration in Congress, Mr. 
Ryder carried out important technical 
assignments and has served as an ad- 
viser and consultant on subsequent legis- 
lation dealing with tariff matters. In 
1933 he was made assistant chief of the 
Economics Division and member of the 


commission’s planning and_ checking 
committee. 
In September, 1933, Mr. Ryder was 


loaned to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration to be chief of its Imports 
Division, which was created to handle 
complaints under Section 3 (e) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. This 
section is designed to protect NRA codes 
when their maintenance is threatened 
by competition from imports. 

Prior to entering the Government 
service Mr. Ryder had been a graduate 
student in economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity and had held an assistantship in 
economics at that university and a pro- 
fessorship in economics at the University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. He has 
degrees from the University of Rich- 
mond, Richmond, Va., and from Har- 
vard. His previous Federal service 
before becoming a member of the staff 
of the Tariff Commission was with the 
Shipping Board, War Trade Board, and 
the Income Tax Unit of the Treasury 
— He resides in Alexandria, 
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ELEASE of the latest employment 
| figures by William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, indicates 
that the United States is still a long 
way from normal. 

While unemployment dropped nearly 
1,500,000 from December, 1932, to De- 
cember, 1933, the decrease since then 
has been only nominal. Last December 
10,769,000 persons were out of work. In 
January, 1934, the figure rose sharply to 
11,755,000 and preliminary June figures 
indicate 10,267,000 persons still out of 
work. 

Even in normal times from 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 persons are unemployed. Thus 
it becomes evident that some 7,000,000 
wage-earners, who would in normal times 
be self-sustaining, are now dependent on 
relief. With their families they repre- 
sent 20,000,000 people who must be fed 
and clothed. 

What is more important, however, is 
that in December, 1932, three months be- 
fort the present Administration took 
office, 12,124,000 were unemployed; 
therefore, 1,900,000 persons have gone 
back to work since that time. What 
percentage of this number are employed 
as a result of Government works is the 
natural question. 

Accurate figures are not obtainable. 
But a moderate estimate, based on the 
figures of various Federal bureaus, is 
that more than half of that number are 
employed either directly on projects 
financed by Federal funds or by revived 
industries as a result of loans made by 
the Government. 

Bluntly put it appears that a major 
portion of the recovery so far estab- 
lished is largely due to the $11,000,000,- 
000 the generous Seventy-third Congress 
voted in appropriations, the greatest 
peace time spending in the history of 
this or any other nation. 

The remaining gain in employment 
may be traced to a genuine upturn, due 
either to the NRA with its codification, 
price-fixing, and shortening of working 
hours, or to a natural up-swing which 
always follows every depression or panic. 

The history of past “bad times” in 
America has been a 10 to 12 year period 
of recovery. Due perhaps to vast Gov- 
ernment spending, it may be that the 
present recovery will be more rapid. 


Intimately tied up with recovery is 
the budget and the public debt. Much 
has been made of the fact that expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year closing this 
week end will fall far short of earlier 
predictions. This need not bring undue 
elation. The added expense will come in 
the next fiscal year. 

It appears likely now that the budget 
will not be balanced in 1936. Estimated 
expenditures for the fiscal year now 
closing are roughly seven billion. With 
an estimated income of $3,100,000,000 the 
deficit becomes 3 billion and the public 
debt 27 billion, higher than the war-time 
peak. 

Even more pertinent are the estimates 
for next year. Although receipts under 
the tax act are likely to pass the 4 bil- 
lion mark, expenditures as a result of in- 
creased relief this winter and added Gov- 
ernment expenditures already promised 
or contracted for are likely to be more 
than 8 billions. The public debt, then, 
is likely to be well over the $31,000,000,- 
000 mark on June 30, 1935. 

Linked with this tremendous debt 
Structure is the tax question. Sur- 
veys now being made by the Treasury 


Department both at home and abroad 
presage a thorough revision of taxation. 
As indicated last week there is no like- 
lihood of increased taxes. Already, how- 
ever, there have been rumblings by offi- 
cials that if we had the English tax, for 
example, the budget could be balanced 
even in spite of the present extraordi- 
nary expenditures. Lost sight of is the 
fact that the taxpayer in England does 
not have to meet the intricate city, 
county, and state taxes which equal or 
even exceed Federal taxes in many cases. 
The trend in this connection seems to 
be a change in the entire Treasury De- 
partment, as it is now known, with a 
separate bureau, far more complete than 
the present Internal Revenue Bureau, 
which will handle the entire tax ques- 
tion. The studies of groups of experts 
already working in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, will be watched with interest. 
This question is of utmost importance 
to mining and coal producers. Be- 


cause of the puzzling s'tuation that has 


developed, a situation which so far has 
escaped commentators on the new recip- 
rocal tariff bargaining amendment re- 
cently signed by the President, we have 
made an effort to determine official inter- 
pretation of the question. 


It develops that neither the State 
Department nor the Tariff Commission 
is in a position to give any definite 
opinion on whether copper, coal, oil, and 
lumber fall into the excise tax group or 
the import tariff category. The reason 
is that the question has not yet been 
brought up. 

We find, however, that Section 601-B 
of the Tariff Act of 1932 makes definite 
reference to the act of 1930 and classi- 
fies the import tax duties on these four 
commodities as “tariffs,” declaring that 
... “these taxes ... should be treated 
as tariffs.” 

It will be remembered that during 
passage of the tariff bill Senator Harri- 
son offered a clarification amendment 
which would have declared the imports 
on these commodities as excise duties 
and provided for “freezing” of present 
duties so that they could be neither 
raised nor lowered by the President in 
bargaining with other countries. On ob- 
jection of Senator Ashurst, who sought 
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high copper duties to protect domestic 
producers, the amendment was _ with- 
drawn; later offered by Senator Long 
and decisively defeated. 


Not until actual bargaining is begun 
with some country which is interested 
in copper, coal, oil, or lumber as an 
export commodity will a definite ruling 
be given. 

The State Department is noncommit- 
tal. A legal opinion as to whether the 
present taxes are excise or tariff duties 
will be important. But there seems to 
be a pretty definite idea in the minds 
of experts at the State Department and 
the Tariff Commission that the language 
is clear enough to place the tax on the 
four commodities in the tariff class. 


Should this prove to be the case, do- 
mestic producers of these commodities 
can look for a lowering of present rates 
rather than any increase. 


This opinion is ventured because it is 
logical that the trend in all reciprocal 
tariff bargaining will be downward 
rather than upward. Certainly there 
can be no advantage to Holland, for in- 
stance, to take our linseed cake if it 
cannot secure lower import duties for its 
tremendous copper output from the 
Katanga mines in Africa. 


Although there was some rumor, be- 
fore passage of the present reciprocal 
tariff amendments, that domestic pro- 
ducers of the four natural resource com- 
modities would be “taken care of,” inter- 
ested governmental departments disclaim 
any knowledge of any such understand- 
ing. 

The entire situation is fraught with 
significant interest to producers of the 
four commodities. Copper and coal men 
anxiously await the interpretation of 
whether recent taxes are excise duties 
and will remain undisturbed or whether 
they are tariff imposts and may be 
lowered as a result of the President’s 
bargaining proceedings with other 
nations. 


N ATIONAL Recovery Administrator 
l Hugh S. Johnson today approved a list 
of hazardous occupations in the crushed 
stone, sand and gravel and slag indus- 
tries, as submitted by the Code authority 
at which no employe under 18 years of 
age are hereafter to be employed. The 
12 such occupations follow: Work in or 
about quarries or sand or gravel banks 
or pits, including all surface work; in 
the transportation or use of explosives 
or explosive substances; all dredging 
work; all work on screens or crushers; 
all stevedoring work; in oiling, cleaning. 
or wiping machinery in motion; in ap- 
plying belts to a pulley in motion or 
assisting therein; in proximity to any 
unguarded belt or gearing; work of em- 
ployes engaged as firemen; switching 
and work on and about railroad equip- 
ment; clean-up on barges or cars under 
clam-shell buckets; driving trucks of 
over 2 tons capacity. 


= GIGANTIC Boulder Dam project, 
which will provide vast electric power 
and water resources for the Far West, 
will require over 30,000,000 Ibs. of cop- 
per for transmission lines, according to 
the Bulletin. This article, to which two 
pages have been devoted, is illustrated 
with scenes of the project. 
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American Progress 
Under American 
Methods 


(Continued from page 11) 


are fighting, each in its own field, the 
unending battles of progress. 

Business has ideals which are quite 
as lofty as those that other groups have 
set before themselves. However hedged 
about it may be with the realities of 
existence, it is working towards fine 
ideals as earnestly, as consistently, and 
as successfully as any others in our 
national life. 

Business can not and must not be 
judged solely by the abuses which have 
crept into its practices any more than 
the merits of a civilization can be 
weighed by its jails and prisons. An 
institution should not be condemned be- 
cause some of its functions have been 
misapplied. A course of action which is 
aimed solely at the suppression of evil, 
and not at the preservation of the good, 
will lead only to stagnation and decay. 

American business by and large has 
behind it a century and a half of 
unparalleled achievement which individ- 
ual misdeeds can not obscure. It has 
lifted general level of comfort and op- 
portunity higher than the world has ever 
known before. It has been a source of 
restless energy that has overcome ob- 
stacles which have hitherto checked the 
advance of progress since time began. 
Is it too much to believe that if cog- 
nizance is taken of its expanding re- 
sourcefulness, and if it is allowed the 
fullest possible measure of freedom to 
do its appointed task, it will lead Amer- 
ica to still higher economic levels and 
add to happiness and _ contentment, 
which is the goal of all effort? 


As I examine our present trend in 
public affairs I do not find evidence of 
a public desire to substitute a new eco- 
nomic or political system for those under 
which we have made such rapid progress 
for a century and a half. I do find, how- 
ever, strong evidence of a desire to cor- 
rect existing evils and to prevent the 
recurrence of such an economic debacle 
as that which occurred in 1929. In the 
formulation of a program to that end 
there are bound to be many proposals 
with which American business can not 
agree; but these, I am convinced, will 
more often go to details than to prin- 
ciples. For instance, American business 
will universally approve fair regulation 
of exchanges, and fair rules for the sale 
of securities, but American business can 
not approve the Stock Exchange Bill as 
first drawn, or the Securities Act in the 
form in which it was passed last year. 
Frank, constructive, and helpful criti- 
cism is desirable from every standpoint; 
but rejecting and blocking desirable re- 
forms will result either in national sui- 
cide or in complete revolution. Delib- 
erate and careful correction of abuses 
and the promotion of progressive im- 
provements are a program that must 
have the support of thoughtful and 
patriotic citizens. 


The president of one of our leading 
universities recently wrote me that one 
of the best statements he had heard in 
regard to prevailing economic conditions 
was that of an observant friend who 
said that “a lot of people who, a year 
ago, would have gladly given their shirts 
and all of the rest of their clothes, if 
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only they might be assured of a loin 
cloth, at the present time were grum- 
bling because the Government did not 
leave them the dress suits they had in 
29.” There is a deal of truth in this 
homely philosophy. 

We can not solve our economic prob- 
lems by going backward or by standing 
still. We can not afford to cling too 
tenaciously to old convictions, or yield 
too reluctantly to new ideas. Change, 
at any time, is inevitable. Now, it seems 
to be imperative, and we can take wise 
counsel from John Stuart Mill, who 
wrote, nearly a century ago: 

“History shows that economic and so- 
cial forces flow like a tide over com- 
munities only half conscious of that 
which is befalling them. Wise statesmen 
foresee what time is thus bringing, and 
try to shape institutions and mold men’s 
thoughts and purposes in accordance 
with the change that is silently com- 
ing on. 

“The unwise are those who bring 
nothing constructive to the process, and 
who greatly imperil the future of man- 
kind by leaving great questions to be 
fought out between ignorant change, on 
one hand, and ignorant opposition to 
change on the other.” 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the 

Commodity Exchange Metal Clear- 
ing Association has established margin 
rates of $300 per contract, equivalent to 
% cent per lb. on lead and zinc, on 
which trading was started on the Com- 
modity Exchange July 2. 

The board has also authorized reduc- 
tions in the margins on tin and copper; 
tin going from $750 per contract down 
to $400 (3.56 cents per lb.) and copper 
going down from $800 per contract to 
$600 (1.07 cents per lb.). Silver was 
left unchanged at $1,250 per contract. 

The margin rates, effective July 2 for 
clearing members, were as follows: 


SILVER 

Upon a net interest of 200 contracts 
or less, $1,250 per contract. 

Upon a net interest exceeding 200 con- 
tracts and not over 400 contracts, $1,500 
per contract upon such excess. 

Upon a net interest exceeding 400 con- 
tracts, $2,000 per contract upon such 
excess. 

Upon an interest of 500 straddles or 
less, $300 per straddle ($150 each side). 

Upon an interest exceeding 500 strad- 
dles, $600 per straddle upon such excess 
($300 each side). 


COPPER 

Upon a net interest of 200 contracts 
or less, $600 per contract. 

Upon a net interest exceeding 200 con- 
tracts and not over 400 contracts, $800 
per contract upon such excess. 

Upon a net interest exceeding 400 con- 
tracts, $1,000 per contract upon such 
excess. 

Upon an interest of 500 straddles or 
less, $200 per straddle ($100 each side). 

Upon an interest exceeding 500 strad- 
dles, $400 per straddle upon such excess 
($200 each side). 


TIN 
Upon a net interest of 200 contracts 
or less, $400 per contract. 
Upon a net interest exceeding 200 con- 
tracts and not over 400 contracts, $500 
per contract upon such excess. 
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Upon a net interest exceeding 400 con- 


tracts, $1,000 per contract upon such : 


excess. 


Upon an interest of 500 straddles or 4 
less, $150 per straddle ($75 each side). F 


Upon an_ interest 


exceeding 500 © 


straddles, $300 per straddle upon such § 


excess ($150 each side). 
LEAD 


Upon a net interest of 200 contracts a 


or less, $300 per contract. 


Upon a net interest exceeding 200 con- 


tracts and not over 400 contracts, $350 
per contract upon such excess. 

Upon a net interest exceeding 400 con- 
tracts, $450 per contract upon such 
excess. 

Upon an interest of 500 straddles or 


less, $100 per straddle ($50 each side), © 
500 § 
straddles, $200 per straddle upon such 7 


Upon an_ interest exceeding 


excess ($100 each side). 


ZINC 
Upon a net interest of 200 contracts 
or less, $300 per contract. 
Upon a net interest exceeding 200 con- 
tracts and not over 400 contracts, $350 
per contract upon such excess. 


Upon a net interest exceeding 400 con- F 


tracts, 
excess. 


$450 per contract upon such 


Upon an interest of 500 straddles or | 
less, $100 per straddle ($50 each side). | 
exceeding 5007 
straddles, $200 per straddle upon such) 
excess ($100 each side.)—Amer. Metal © 


Upon an_ interest 


Market. 


Canadian Minerals 
NOTABLE increase was registered 


in the value of Ontario’s mineral ) 


production in 1933 compared with 1932, 


according to a report from Consul § 


Damon C. Woods, Toronto, made public 
by the Commerce Department. 


The value of metallic minerals ex- 


tracted in the Province during the calen- 
dar year 1933 was $78,644,000 against 
$63,997,000 in 19382 and $72,452,500 in 
1931. These figures, it is pointed out, 
include value of the gold output, the 
chief item, at the standard rate of $20.67 
per ounce. With exchange and gold 
premiums received added, the total 
values of minerals extracted would be 
substantially increased. 

For Canada as a whole, the 1933 min- 
eral output was valued at $220,502,000, 
compared with $191,228,000 in 1932, an 
increase of more than 15 percent. Gold 
output at sales values increased from 
ow in 1932 to $83,300,000 in 


Ontario’s gold output, which repre 
sents three-fourths of the Dominion 
total, was valued in 1933 at $44,558,711, 


compared with $47,284,621 in 1982. 
Output of silver was valued at $1,682,- 
714 in 1933, compared with $1,910,937 
in the preceding year. Production of 
nickel, Ontario’s second most valuable 
mineral, increased to $20,129,488, nearly 
three times the $7,179,862 produced in 
1932. Production of copper in 1933 was 
valued at $10,118,811, against $5,025,- 
684 in the preceding year, while the out- 
put of platinum metals totaled $1,501, 
232 in 1938, compared with $1,998,911 
in 19382. 

Referring to the figure outlook for 
Ontario’s mineral industry, the report 
states that indications are that opera- 
tions in the current year will approach 
the scales of 1929, and in the case of 
gold, exceed them. 
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PERSONALS 


Howard I. Young, president, American Zinc, Lead and 
= Smelting Company, St. Louis, Mo., and Mrs. Young spent 
the Fourth of July holiday at the Ambassador Hotel, At- 


lantic City, N. J. En route Mr. Young conferred with offi- 
cials of the American Mining Congress, of which organization 
he is national president. 


W. S. Boyd, vice president, Utah Copper Co. and Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Corpn., and chairman, Western Divi- 
sion, the American Mining Congress, recently was host to a 
group of San Francisco mining men, who are developing 
plans for the annual meeting of the division, to be held at 


} San Francisco, in September. 


Col. D. C. Jackling has been elected president of 
Nevada Northern Railway. 


the 


Russell Fleming, consulting engineer, Los Angeles, is ex- 
amining properties in Nevada. 


Eli Taylor Connor, 3rd, announces opening of office for the 
general practice of law, in the Masonic Building, Port Jervis, 
N. Y., and Matamoas, Pa. 


The firm of Douglas, Armitage & McCann has been dis- 
solved by the withdrawal of Mr. C. E. F. McCann. Messrs. 
Archibald Douglas, Paul Armitage, William J. Reid, and 


| Edward Dolloway will continue as a partnership under the 


firm name of Douglas & Armitage. Mr. William C. Shanley, 
Jr., will continue his association with the firm. 


C. E. Kinney has been assigned to the Naval Stores 
Department of the Hercules Powder Company, with special 
duties and problems relating to sales and technical service. 


J. M. Schantz, formerly assistant to Mr. Kinney, has been 
made manager of Naval Stores Technical Service. 


D. A. Nemser has been appointed as development engi- 
neer for the International Nickel Company, Inc., and will 
establish headquarters in Hartford, Conn. 


W. R. Judson has been appointed as district manager for 
the Salt Lake City, Utah, territory by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, with offices in the Kearns Building. 


M. W. von Bernewitz, whose mining and metallurgical 
knowledge covers the United States, Netherlands, Indies, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and whose 21 years editorial 
experience in the United States includes 12 years with the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, is now with Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bertram David Thomas, a graduate of the University of 
Washington, and specializing in physical chemistry, has been 
added to the staff of Batelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. His initial research on colloids is in the laboratories 
for dressing iron ores and coal preparation. 


Edward J. Haug, who received his master’s degree at 
the Colorado School of Mines this spring, has been granted a 
fellowship at the Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Rolla, Mo., in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
He will pursue work for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
and his thesis will be on the chemistry of flotation. 


Donald J. Doan, who has held a similar fellowship at 
the same institution for the past two years, was reappointed 
for another year and will complete his work for his doctor’s 
degree in the spring of 1935. His thesis problem is “The 
Fundamentals of Magnetism.” 


William E. Umstattd has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Timken Roller Bearing Company, succeeding 
H. H. Timken, who becomes chairman of the board. 


JULY, 


Edward L. Parker has been appointed a director of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. He is president, 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Company, Summerville Tubing 
Company, and E. T. Ward’s Sons Company. 


W. Val De Camp, formerly with United Verde Copper 
Company, and more recently located at Randsburg, Calif., 
has transferred his headquarters to Bishop, Calif., where he 
is developing a promising gold property. 


W. B. Congdon, of Duluth, was an eastern visitor in June. 


L. S. Cates, president, Phelps Dodge Corpn., is in Europe 
where he will remain for several weeks. 


D. A. Callahan, president, Callahan Zinc Lead Company, 
is in the East on business for his company, which has re- 
cently acquired a gold property in Lemhi County, Idaho. 


George H. Crosby, with mining interests in Minnesota, 
Duluth, Minn., spent several days in the East during June. 


L. N. Thomas, vice president, Carbon Fuel Company, has 
been elected to the board of governors, Coal Division, the 
American Mining Congress. 


The American Mining Congress, through Glenn H. Eddy, 
Ohio Brass Company, chairman of the Manufacturers Sec- 
tion of its National Publicity Committee, announces the 
appointment of A. Broggini, National Carbon Company; 
Ralph Leavenworth, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.; and 
Karl Runkle, General Electric Company, as special chairmen 
to assist the mining industry in acquainting the country with 
facts concerning the industry. 


C. B. Lakenan, Nevada Consolidated Copper Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed special chairman for a committee 
on local arrangements for the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Division, the American Mining Congress, to be held in 
San Francisco in September. 


John A, Agnew was recently awarded the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers’ gold medal for his service in 
developing the mineral resources of the British Empire. 


Frank L. Hess, rare metals specialist for the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, addressed the New York Mineralogical 
Club on the uranium and vanadium deposits in Colorado. 


The Colorado School of Mines presented former U. S. 
Senator Tasker L. Oddie with the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering. Mr. Oddie is now president of the 
newly formed Gold Mining Association of America. 


Herbert Wilson Smith, Union Carbide Corporation, was in 
Chicago early in July on business for his company. 


Eugene McAuliffe, president, Union Pacific Coal Com- 
pany, was host at the Old Timers Celebration at Rock 
Springs, Wyo. This has become a well-established event at 
the properties of this company, and has attracted nation- 
wide attention. 


T. G. Fear, asst. to the president, H. C. Frick Company, 
expects to leave Pittsburgh early in August for a vacation 
in the Canadian north woods. 


H. O. King, formerly Deputy Administrator NRA, has 
been appointed managing director for the Copper Code Au- 
thority. 


Charles Edward Adams, president, Air Reduction Com- 
pany, New York, assumed his duties as Division Admin- 
istrator No., NRA, June 1. He succeeds Kenneth M. Simp- 
son, who recently resigned the post. Mr. Adams assumes 
charge of matters relating to coal, oil, and steel. 
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N AGREEMENT was entered into 

recently by the Safety Mining Com- 
pany and the Sullivan Machinery Com- 
pany, granting to the latter an exclusive 
license on certain patents owned by the 
Safety Mining Company, covering the 
breaking down of coal or other materials 
by means of high pressure air. This 
license covers the United States and a 
number of foreign countries. The 
method and apparatus will be handled 
by the Sullivan Machinery Company 
under the trade name AIRDOX. The 
Safety Mining Company will continue to 
function as it has in the past serving its 
many CARDOX customers and endeavor- 
ing to expand its CARDOX business as 
general business conditions improve. 


FFECTIVE June 26, the Atlas Pow- 

der Company and its totally owned 
subsidiary, the Giant Powder Company, 
Cons., San Francisco, Calif., were com- 
bined and following this date all Giant 
business will be conducted under the 
name of Atlas Powder Company, Giant 
Division. 

The Giant Powder Company, Cons., 
will be remembered by those familiar 
with the dynamite industry as the first 
commercial manufacturer of dynamite 
in America. This company purchased 
exclusive American rights to manufac- 
ture under the original Nobel patents on 
dynamite in 1868. The Giant Company, 
therefore, has been manufacturing dyna- 
mites for more than 66 years, and the 
name “Giant” on explosives has become 
almost synonymous for high grade dyna- 
mites. 

The Atlas Powder Company general 
offices are located at Wilmington, Del., 
with branch offices or sales offices in all 
parts of the country and sales agencies 
in Latin American countries, Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Alaska. 


HE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COM- 

PANY, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., has just announced a new 
oxy-acetylene cutting blowpipe, known 
as the Oxweld Type C-24. No other 
blowpipe has heretofore incorporated 
into one unit such striking features of 
design and operation. 


NEWS OF MANUFACTURERS 


ATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. have 

just published a large 48-page cata- 
log describing the “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Fifty Tractor. Write for a copy either 
to this magazine or direct to the com- 
pany at Peoria, Ill. 


NOTEWORTHY among the industrial 
exhibits at this year’s Century of 
Progress Exposition is that of Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, in the General Ex- 
hibits Building, where the company’s me- 
chanical materials handling machinery 
and positive power transmitting equip- 
ment are portrayed in beautiful colored 
illuminated glass pictures; in working 
models that hold the attention of young 
and old; in dioramas; and in actual ma- 
chinery units, a number of which can be 
operated with ample opportunity to ob- 
serve how each mechanism works. 


HEN A FULL SIZED hydraulic 

classifier can be hauled from 
Pennsylvania to Florida on a trailer, for 
a demonstration—that’s news. The Hy- 
drotator Company has done so and the 
new Hydrotator Classifier is now being 
tried out by various phosphate companies 
for the classification of fine phosphate 
rock. This classifier takes the washer 
water and fine solids, overflows the 
water, clay and fine solids—through 60, 
100 or 150 mesh as desired, and under- 
flows a clean, deslimed sand product 
ready for flotation treatment 

The demonstration Hydrotator is six 
feet in diameter, but single units may be 
built to handle any tonnage. 

The Hydrotator Company plans to 
demonstrate with this classifier in the 
anthracite and bituminous coal fields, 
on the iron range, and in any any other 
territories where classification is prac- 
tical. The machine, with the trailer, 
weighs about 3,200 pounds. It was driven 
from Hazelton, Pa., to Lakeland, Fla.— 
1,200 miles—in three and one-half days. 
In other words, it is decidedly mobile. 

Tank by McCarter Iron Works of 
Norristown, Pa. Hydrotator pump by 
Barret & Haentjens Co. of Hazelton, Pa. 
Motor and controls by Lincoln Electric 
Company of Cleveland, and _ variable 
speed drive by the Reeves Pulley Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ind. 


A NEW type of needle valve—the ball- 

seat needle valve—is now being sup- 
plied on most Oxweld blowpipes, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement of the 
Linde Air Products Company, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. The new 
valve design is a great improvement over 


the old, and is interchangeable on all of © 


these blowpipes now in service. The new 
type valve consists of a seat between the 
blowpipe body and the needle valve which 
is made of a hardened and _ highly 
polished stainless steel ball, held in a 
cage at the end of the valve stem. 


NGERSOLL-RAND has just issued a 

new bulletin on their “Utility” air 
hoists. It describes both the single- 
drum air hoist, used for such work as 
hoisting materials, moving timbers, spot- 
ting cars, ete., and the double-drum air 
hoist, which is used for slushing out ma- 
terial in mining work, loading cars, drag 
line excavating, etc. 

One of the interesting features of the 
double-drum “Utility” air operated hoist 
is the so-called “Joy Stick Control,” a 
single lever by means of which the oper- 
ator has complete control of the hoist. 
The single control lever handles throttle 
valve and clutches at the same time. A 
copy of the bulletin, No. 12107, may be 
secured from Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., or any branch 
office. 


NEW GENERAL purpose coupling 

is the subject of a publication, en- 
titled “Type WH Flexible Couplings.” 
Designed for use in connection with gear- 
motors, speed reducers, and other indus- 
trial drives, it requires no lubrication, 
is easily inspected and is safe in oper- 
ation. In this two-page illustrated leaf- 
let are described the distinctive features, 
construction, ratings and dimensions of 
the coupling. Copies may be obtained 
from the nearest district office or direct 
from the advertising department, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CORE DRILLING 


Oldest core drilling contractors in the 
world. Over 50 years world wide experience. 
Modern equipment. Ample rigs for any size 
job—anywhere. Unusually high eee 
of core recovery and accuracy of records. 
Expert service with speed at low cost. 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIll., U.S.A. 


SULLIVAN 


WANTED TO BUY 


1 good condition used electric hoist motor, heavy duty, 
slip ring type, horse power range in 300 to 400 H.P., 
440 volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase, A.C., 580 R.P.M.; also 


complete control board for same. 


¢ 


ADDRESS ALL REPLIES TO 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS COAL MINING CO. 
P. 0. BOX 396 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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ONALD RICHBERG, famous counsel for NRA, in a 

recent speech proclaimed the President’s recovery pro- 
gram “a middle course between the anarchy of unplanned, 
undisciplined industrialism and the tyranny of state control 
of industry.” He stated that NRA had increased nation’s 
pay roll 105 percent and reemployed 5,000,000 workers. 


i to the general bulletin of the American 
Mining Congress, a major portion of the recovery so 
far established is largely due to the $11,000,000,000 the 
generous Seventy-third Congress voted in the greatest peace- 
time spending in the history of the world. 


RELIMINARY June figures indicate that 10,267,000 

wage earners are still out of work. It is estimated that, 
discounting the two or three millions who are normally 
unemployed, that the unemployed, with their families, rep- 
resent 20,000,000 people who must be fed and clothed on the 
relief program. 


URVEYS are now being made by Treasury Department, 

both at home and abroad, looking to a thorough revision 
of tax methods, which are likely to result in a change in the 
entire Treasury Department, as it is now known, with a 
separate bureau, far more complete than the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, which will handle the entire tax question. 


HE COMMITTEE of the Nation in a telegram to the 
President urges the immediate raising of the price of 
gold to its lawful limit. 


ECENT RULINGS of the National Labor Board grant 

to certain industries the right to “work certain employes 
more than prescribed 40 hours a week, providing they shall 
not exceed 50 hours; and that employes shall be paid time 
and one-half for all hours in excess of code 40-hours.” 


OHN G. BARRY, mining engineer and geologist, has been 
named special investigator for the copper industry. 


; ae State Tax Commission is fostering an amend- 
‘i ment to the State Constitution whereby a special tax 
of a half cent a pound on all copper produced in the state 
would be imposed. 


SENATOR McADOO (California) advocates Federal law 

requiring industry to share surplus earnings with work- 
ers. He sponsors a reserve fund for workers, similar to 
present reserves established for capital. He believes that it 
is inevitable that workers shall share “more adequately” 
with the earnings of capital, and says “statesmen must de- 
vote their efforts toward regulation of economic power and 
enactment of laws to promote social welfare.” 


HAVE YOU HEARD? 


iT ATEST TREND toward Government in industry are 
4 the efforts being made by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration to provide means for the operation of closed 
plants and factories in various parts of the country. 


IVISION ADMINISTRATOR H. O. King, NRA, has 
resigned his post to become managing director of Copper 
Code Authority. 


OF subsidiary coins, including half dollars, 
quarters, dimes, nickels, and pennies, from the mints 
amounted to $3,603,000 from January to May 31, 1934, which 
exceeds by more than $1,300,000 all the shipments in the 
same five months for 13 years. 


HE UNITED STATES is the ranking nation of the 
world in highway construction, with a total mileage of 
3,042,780. 


HE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL, the largest irrigation 

canal in the world, costing $27,000,000, one of the fea- 
tures of the Boulder Canyon project, will soon be a fact. 
Awards for construction of first 30 miles have been made 
by Secretary Ickes. 


OSTMASTER GENERAL FARLEY is striving for a 
“paying Postal Service” during 1934. If successful in 
his aim, it will be the first time since 1890. 


fc UNITED STATES in 1933 produced approximately 
two million new passenger trucks and motor buses. En- 
tire world production 3,000,000. 


EW CORNELIA branch of Phelps Dodge Corporation 
resumed production at its Ajo plant early in July, with 
an estimated total reemployment of more than 2,000 men. 


T IS ESTIMATED that less than 5 percent of the workers 
of the United States Steel Corporation favored strike, as 
revealed by secret ballot. 


‘KILLINGS REVIEW reports that as of April 30, 1934, 
the percentage of silver to the monetary stocks was 10% 
percent, which compares with 27.8 percent June 30, 1915, 
and with 55.8 percent June 30, 1895, the highest point since 
1884. From 1920 to 1933 the percentage was at 16 percent 
and a fraction, varying slightly. 


‘IMON GUGGENHEIM, president, American Smelting & 
Refining Company, on return from European trip, 
praised the policies of President Roosevelt, and declared that 
“business conditions in the United States have improved, and 
I am optimistic about the future.” 


| 
| CABLE 


or cutting. 


pounds. 


LOADS ARE MONEY LOADS— 


—money saved when they are right, 


You can check the load on any line on the job with a Martin-Decker, 
Shunt Type Tension Indicator, quickly and accurately, without dead-ending 


Two sizes—for cables '/,” to 234” in diameter; loads up to 260,000 


Write for descriptive literature. 


MARTIN-DECKER CORPORATION 
3431 Cherry Avenue, Box 249, Long Beach, California, U. S. A. 


money wasted when they are wrong. 


JULY, 


1934 
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modern 
Coal Preparation 
requires... 


Modern Tipples 

Remodeling Existing Tipples 
Crusher Installations 
Screening and Mixing Plants 


Coal Washeries—Types to Suit Your 
Requiremets 


Coal Cleaning by Air Process 


Combination Wet and Dry Cleaning 
Plants 


Dedusting Plants 
Revolving Dumps 
Car Feeders 


Whatever your preparation needs may be, our engi- 

neers can find the proper answer. We invite you 

to make liberal use of our consulting service and 
Test Laboratory. 


Roberts and Schaefer Co. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
1110 Wrigley Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


3883 Beachwood Blvd. P. O. Box 55 
PITTSBURGH, PA. DENVER, COLO. 


514 Ninth Avenue 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


ROBINSON 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


ZELIENO PLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


Popular the World Over— Highest in Effi- 
~ ciency. Lowest in Cost. Write for Catalog 


ADVERTISING INDEX 
Central Illinois Coal Mining Co................... 
Bros. Drilling C6... 
42 
40 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co................... 42 r 
sub- 
0. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902 L. H. Hoffman, Treas. ys 
HOFFMAN-BR®S -DRILLING:CO. 
—CUNTRACTORS— 
DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. Haul 
Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands Powe 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed Cone 
Roof 
We Look Intothe Earth § Di 
= oe By using Diamond Core Drills. = Safet 
ws We prospect Coal and Mineral & | 
= Lands in any part of North or § Utili 
South America. Welf 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. Supe 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 
Up-to-date Equipment. Gasolene, Steam and Electric 


CONTRACTORS 


Outfits. Ask us for estimates. 


MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


JAMES H. PIERCE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND MINE MANAGERS 


A successful background in the practical solution 


MARSHALL HANEY 
Consulting Mining Engineer 
Examinations, Exploration, Development 
Financial Negotiations 

Geer, Virginia 


PETER F. LOFTUS 
Consulting Engineers 


of difficult engineering and managerial problems. 
Reports—Valuations—Appraisals—Cost Analysis 
Scranton Electric Building, Scranton, Pa. 
Whitehall Building, New York, N. Y. 


M. C. LAKE 
Consulting Geologist and Mining Engineer 
Appraisals, Examinations, Explorations 
1300 Leader Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


909 Fidelity Bldg. 
Duluth, Minn. 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SUR- 

VEYS. ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON 

POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 

COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Roof Action—-Gunite—Roof Support. 
| Surface Preparation—Dedusting—Wet and Dry 


C. W. Gisss, Genl. Mogr., 


Soon Off the Press... 
a 300 Page—1934 Yearbook 


Part I 
Part Il 
Part III 


IZATION 


Articles and Statistics on Underground Mechanization 
All Coal Convention Papers and Discussions .... . 
Illustrations and Descriptions of Exhibits and Equipment 


HE 1934 YEARBOOK is the product of 112 practical coal 
"hy eneadian men, who, after many months of study and prepara- 

tion present this material regarding the various methods em- 
ployed by leading coal companies to reduce costs and increase 
efficiency in the various phases of mining. 


These 11 main classifications and 33 
sub-groups indicate the vast amount of 
detailed information available in Part II, 
alone. 


The contents in Part II, alone, listed alongside, is ample evidence 
that the Yearbook represents the largest and most authentic treat- 
ment of modern practices that have been tried and proven, being 
practical throughout, telling how mining companies and men have 
solved a thousand and more problems that must be met in operating, 
management, electrical, engineering and maintenance work. 


Alert, progressive operating men will not be without the 34 Year- 
book if they are to keep abreast of the latest practices. The reduced 
prices make this possible at very little cost. 

An early placing of your reservation is rec- 
ommended to get the Yearbook immediately 
after it is off the Press. No need to send any 
money now—just fill out and mail the coupon 

the bill will be sent with your book. 


Face Preparatory —Blasting—Air Shooting—Drill- 
ing—Cutting—-Coal Saw. 


Loading—-Shaker Conveyors—Slate Loading—-Me- 
chanical Loading—Mine Cars. 
Haulage—Efficiency—Gathering. 
Power—Efficiency. 


General—Mechanized Mining—Stripring— Multiple 
Shifting—New Equipment. 


Washing—Wet Cleaning—Sampling 
Discoloration—Preparation Plants. 
Safety Promotion Practices—Protective Clothing 
—Education. 


Removing 


Utilization—Investigations. 
Welfare—Social Aspects—Mining Towns. 
Supervision Coal Code Effects—Costs. 


Here are some of the contributors and men of the Program Committee who 
selected and prepared most of the material appearing in the 1934 Yearbook. 


ALL MEMBERS of the American 
Mining Congress are allowed a 
discount of 25% on the purchase 
of single copies. 


C. M. Lincie, Vice-Pres., T. M. Dopson, Vice-Pres., 
The Buckeye Coal Company. Weston-Dodson & Co., Inc. 


K. A. Spencer, Vice-Pres., 


Harwick Coal & Coke Company. 


C. F. HAMILTON, Vice-Pres., 
Binkley Coal Company. 


C. W. Connor, Supt. of Mines, 
Nellis Coal Corporation. 


BD. A. Reep, Mgr. of Operations, 
© Consolidation Coal Company. 


IN. Baytess, Asst. Genl. Mgr., 
Union Pacific Coal Co. 


Pittsburg & Midway Coal Min. Co. 


B. C. Oster, Genl. Mor., 
Pardee Bros. & Co., Inc. 


F. S. Chief Engr., 
Koppers Coal Company. 


D. D. Witcox, Genl. Supt., 
Superior Coal Co. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
439 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


T. F. McCartny, Genl. Supt., 


Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. Please send me... 


copies of your 1934 Yearbook as 


C. A. Gipsons, Genl. Mor., checked below. I shall remit upon receipt of bill. 


domes D. R. Swem, Mgr. of Operations, 
Susquehanna Collieries Company. 


Northwestern Improvement Company. 


E. J. Curisty, Cons. Engineer, ArtHur F. Nesstr, Cons. Engr. Single copy, $2.00 each ; ek 

The Wheeling Township Coal Mining 

Co. E. H. Jenks, Div. Engineer, 5 or more, $1.50 each ; ; EI 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Perex F. Lortus, Consulting Engr. 10 or more, $1.00 each rn 
A. B. Jessup, Vice-Pres., 


T. W. Guy, Consulting Engineer. Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. 


1 Yearbook and 1 year’s subscription to the Mining Con- 


J. H. Richarps, Chief Mining Engr., G. A. Knox, Supt., gress Journal, $4.00. . 
Hanna Coal Company. Gunn-Quealy Coal Co. 
PeakL BASSHAM, Vice-Pres., D. A. RussELt, Chief Chemist, 
Harlan-Wallins Coal Corporation. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. N 

L. T. PutNaM, Genl. Supt., F. C. CaroTHERS, Asst. to Mgr., ee 
Raleigh Wyoming Mining Company. Pond Creek Pocahontas Company. Position 


Company 
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HE NEW Bethlehem No. 2 Steel Mine 

Tie is rapidly winning acceptance among 
mine operators who appreciate the importance 
of low-cost track-laying. The tie is painted 
red for identification. 


While this new tie is more than twice as 
strong as the old type, it weighs only 3 per 
cent more. Its light weight makes the new 
Bethlehem No. 2 the ideal tie for room track. 


When operations are transferred from room 
to room the miners themselves can easily and 
quickly remove and re-lay track built with 
Bethlehem No. 2 Ties. There are no delays 
due to waiting for the track gang. No time 
lost, while production lags. The only tool a 


BETHLEHEM TIE 


miner needs to attach rails to the new red tie 
is a hammer. 


Are you pondering ways and means to in- 
crease the production of your mine? Con- © 
sider how good track improves haulage sched- — 
ules and increases output per man per shift, 
and how track that is quickly laid increases © 
efficiency where efficiency is needed most—at | 
the working face. 


No wonder so many low-cost producers are © 
adopting the new red Bethlehem No. 2 Steel | 
Ties for room track! Write to our nearest | 
district office for complete information. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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